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Introduction 
Gees the beginning of the twentieth century American col- 


leges and universities have undergone an essential transfor- 

mation. The enormous growth in the number of students has 
been accompanied by changes of function and of method less gen- 
erally appreciated but no less significant. The body of knowl- 
edge with which higher institutions are called upon to deal has 
been vastly augmented. The natural sciences have had an espe- 
cially rapid development. New methods both for the creating and 
the imparting of knowledge in these fields have been devised. The 
technical application of the sciences to professional pursuits has 
enlarged the scope of professional training. To meet these new 
demands in pure and applied science, universities have spent im- 
mense sums for laboratories and apparatus, and the annual ex- 
penditure for such physical equipment continues to increase. 
Undergraduate instruction in the humanities has likewise been 
radically modified. The single textbook has given way to a wide 
range of reference material, and the increasing output of scholars 
tends to make existing materials quickly obsolete. Most im- 
portant of all, graduate instruction and research are no longer 
mere by-products. They have become a major activity of uni- 
versities, involving nearly all the members of the teaching staffs 
and a rapidly growing body of mature students. 

It is obvious that these changes have completely altered the 
position of the university or college library. Demands are now 
made upon it that twenty-five years ago were unknown. Has it 
been able to keep abreast of these? Has its support increased 
proportionately with its obligations? In the gradual formulation 
of a satisfactory technique for the administration of the great 
university, has the problem of the library been adequately con- 
sidered? Have its needs, physical and other, been forecast, and 
has provision been made to meet them as they arise? Many uni- 
versity librarians have been convinced that all these questions 
should be answered in the negative. 

In the autumn of 1924 a group of representative librarians 
presented to the Committee on Administrative Units, a subdivi- 
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sion of the Educational Research Committee of the Commonwealth 
Fund, a memorandum! citing the facts summarized above and asked 
that committee to recommend to the Commonwealth Fund the de- 
sirability of financing a study of the administrative problems of the 
libraries of the larger institutions of higher learning. The mem- 
orandum advised further that the study be made by some person 
or persons experienced in educational investigation and not 
actively connected with the conduct of a library. The Committee 
on Administrative Units recognized the importance of the project 
but was of the opinion that the proposed study lay outside the 
proper field of its own investigations. It authorized its chairman, 
however, to bring the request to the attention of the Carnegie 
Corporation which had already subsidized a number of studies 
dealing with various phases of library policy and administration. 
The president and trustees of the Carnegie Corporation were im- 
pressed by the timeliness of the project. After consultation with 
the officers of the Association of American Universities, the trus- 
tees of the Carnegie Corporation appropriated to that Association 
a sum sufficient to enablé the latter body to sponsor the investiga- 
tion and to publish the findings. 

George A. Works, who at the time of the investigation and 
writing of the report was chairman of the Division of Education 
at Cornell University and is now dean of the Graduate Library 
School at the University of Chicago, and the undersigned were 
requested to make the investigation and were instructed to asso- 
ciate with themselves an advisory committee composed of college 
and university librarians. The membership of the Advisory Com- 
mittee is as follows: 


William W. Bishop, Librarian of the University of Michigan 

Andrew Keogh, Librarian of Yale University 

Sydney B. Mitchell, Associate Librarian of the University of 
California 

Azariah S. Root, Librarian of Oberlin College 

Frank K. Walter, Librarian of the University of Minnesota 


Following the advice of this committee, the study has been 


*The presentation of this memorandum was based on a discussion of the 
problems of the college and university library extending over a period of 
nearly a year. The inception of the study was really based on a letter, pre- 
sented to the committee by President Coffman, in which were embodied sug- 
gestions made by Frank K. Walter, librarian of the University of Minnesota. 
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limited to the consideration of such phases of the library problem 
as are of primary interest to administrators and officers of in- 
struction in colleges and universities. No attempt has been made 
to analyze the technical processes of library service. With the 
committee’s advice, likewise, the following group of institutions 
was selected for investigation: 


University of California 
University of Cincinnati 
Columbia University 
Cornell University 
University of Illinois 
Iowa State College 

State University of Iowa 
University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
University of North Carolina 
Oberlin College 
University of Oregon 
Rutgers University 
Stanford University 
Syracuse University 
Tulane University 
Vassar College 

Yale University 


These institutions were chosen because together they were be- 
lieved to be broadly representative of the principal types of large 
colleges and universities and of the conditions prevailing in the 
various geographical areas of the United States. Not all of them 
were able to furnish the desired statistical material but all were 
visited and examined. 

The report which follows has been prepared by Mr. Works. 
Neither the undersigned nor the Advisory Committee had a hand 
in it except as consultants. ‘The undersigned has, however, re- 
viewed with Mr. Works all the findings and supports all the rec- 
ommendations. It should be noted that the study does not cover 
all of the problems indicated above. Certain phases have been 
omitted for reasons that appear in the text of the report. 

The Advisory Committee has held four meetings, two during 
the organization of the inquiry, one when the field work had been 
completed, and one to review the final draft of the report. The 
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main features of the report as now presented have the committee’s 
endorsement. 

All who participated in the study are persuaded that many 
phases of the service rendered by the modern university library 
are not generally understood by administrative officers and facul- 
ties. They hope that the facts here reported and the interpreta- 
tions which the investigator has placed upon them will contribute 
to a better comprehension of this vital central organism, on the 
proper functioning of which the success and progress of every 
university so largely depends. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to members of library staffs 
and faculties and the financial officers in the institutions included 
in this study. Their assistance was indispensable. In all cases 
it was freely and cordially given. 

SAMUEL Pau CaPEN 


Summary 


CuaprTer 1, Metrnops Usep 1n Stupy 


This chapter is devoted to a brief outline of the methods 
employed in the study. The data were collected through the busi- 
ness offices and by interviews with members of library staffs and 
faculties. 


CuHapTer 2, GRowTH AND FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


The available data show that the period from 1900 to 1925 
was one of marked expansion in the material resources of col- 
lege and university libraries. In general the growth in number 
of volumes has been at as rapid a rate as the increase in size of 
student body. ‘This does not necessarily mean that the library 
resources are adequate. In answering this question it should be 
borne in mind that changed methods of instruction have greatly 
increased the demands on the library. The movement has been 
from almost complete dependence on the textbook and the lecture 
to a large use of collateral reading. During recent years addi- 
tional burdens have come to the library by the introduction of 
honor courses and other devices designed to place more responsi- 
bility on the individual student. 

In the last quarter of a century there has been a large develop- 
ment of research and of graduate instruction in the universities. 
This has greatly increased the responsibilities of the library. 
Providing the printed material for an undergraduate student 
body is relatively a simple problem as contrasted with the develop- 
ment of the resources needed for faculty research and graduate in- 
struction in the modern university. 

In meeting the demands of instruction and research, as well 
as in fostering the general reading of the student body, the li- 
braries have had to face serious difficulties. Salaries and the costs 
of books, periodical literature, and bindings have increased very 
greatly. 


CHAPTER 3, COOPERATION IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF LIBRARY 
RESOURCES FOR RESEARCH 


The demands for certain fields of research are so limited and 
1x 
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the resources in others so meager that increased attention should 
be given to cooperation in the development of library resources. 
This is an undertaking in which the primary responsibility does 
not rest with librarians. It must be agreed upon and inaugurated 
by faculties and boards of trustees. Librarians, however, would 
have an important responsibility in the execution of policies that 
might be agreed upon by officers of instruction and administration. 


CHAPTER 4, COLLEGE, SCHOOL AND DEPARTMENTAL LIBRARIES 


There appears to be a well-defined movement under way that 
is designed to make for a centralization of library service in uni- 
versities. This does not necessarily mean that there will be a con- 
solidation of the printed resources in a central library building. 
Rather it is a movement that is designed to place the responsibility 
for handling the library resources in the hands of the librarian. 
The tendency seems to be away from small and relatively inacces- 
sible collections toward larger and readily available collections. 
An organization of this kind calls for a close cooperation in its 
development between the library staff and the faculty. 


Cuarpter 5, THE STATUS OF THE PROFESSIONAL STAFF 


The college or university library that is adequately discharg- 
ing its responsibilities must have a professional staff composed of 
persons of good native ability and with appropriate technical 
training. ‘The growth in importance of this staff has been very 
marked during the past twenty-five years. In many institutions 
there has been failure to give adequate consideration to the status 
of this group of workers. ‘The data collected for librarians, 
associate and assistant librarians, and heads of library depart- 
ments show in the period from 1910 to 1925 that salaries have 
improved materially. However, this is not the only factor to 
be considered. In length of vacation periods, attendance at pro- 
fessional meetings, opportunities for advanced study, and retire- 
ment allowances, in some institutions, members of the professional 
staff of the library are placed on the basis of clerical workers 
rather than on a basis that is comparable with that of officers of 
instruction. The needs of this group should have more adequate 
consideration on the part of administrative officers than they are 
receiving in many institutions. 


SuMMARY Xl 


CHaApTer 6, ProspLeMs or Minor IMporRTANCE 


In this chapter are grouped a number of problems that appear 
to be of relatively minor importance. The topics dealt with are: 
time required for binding periodical literature; classification; time 
required to obtain books; reserved readings; changes in library 
staffs; establishment of new fields of instruction; the experiment 
in the use of the library that is under way at the State University 
of Iowa; and seminar rooms. 


CuarpTer 7, SomE PossintE Economies 


The writer believes that there are relatively few opportunities 
for librarians to effect economies in the conduct of their work. 
Some suggestions are made regarding possibilities of developing 
more adequate service with the funds available. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Methods Used in Study 


: S a preliminary step in this study several annual reports 


of university librarians were examined for the purpose of 

determining the problems stressed by them. A general 
survey was also made of the literature dealing with the administra- 
tive problems of college and university libraries. Following these 
preliminaries three weeks were spent in visiting five college and 
university libraries for the purpose of getting a general view of 
the library situation in them and determining what data bearing 
on the problems were available. 

With this background forms were prepared for reporting data 
on the growth of various types of library service and on the finan- 
cial support of the library. Forms were also prepared for col- 
lecting information on other college and university expenditures. 
During the progress of the field work a conference was held at each 
institution with some one in the business office so that an under- 
standing was reached on what was desired from that office. 

There was also prepared a form for collecting information 
regarding the organization and administrative problems of the 
library from the point of view of the library staff. At each insti- 
tution, with one or two exceptions, conferences were held, not 
only with the librarian and the associate or assistant librarian, 
where there were such positions, but with the heads of the de- 
partments in the library, persons in charge of the departmental 
or college libraries, and, in many cases, with members of the library 
staff who were in subordinate positions. ‘Time did not permit of 
individual conferences with all members of the professional library 
staff. In one or two instances, however, discussion with all the 
members of the staff was made possible through group conferences. 

A form was prepared for the purpose of securing the views 
of faculty members on the library. These data were obtained 
through individual conferences. The faculty members were chosen 
with the assistance of the librarians, administrative officers, and 
other faculty members. An effort was made to secure the views 
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of those in both major and minor teaching positions. However, 
a majority of those interviewed were in major positions. In sey- 
eral institutions where there were library committees of faculty 
representatives, an effort was made to interview most or all of 
the members of such committees. A deliberate attempt was also 
made to locate some of the most outspoken faculty critics of the 
library. Usually this was not difficult. 

In the original plan interviews with students, especially ad- 
vanced students, were contemplated. Experience soon showed that 
this procedure could not be carried far enough in the time avail- 
able to accomplish anything worth while. It was therefore 
abandoned. Several different devices were tried out for the pur- 
pose of gauging student sentiment with reference to the library, 
such as conferences with groups of students, submitting to stu- 
dents a list of topics bearing on the relation of the library to their 
work, and giving students opportunity to make constructive pro- 
posals relating to the library. None of the results of these efforts 
are reported in this study. However, they were of such char- 
acter as to make it evident that librarians can secure from this 
source some very helpful suggestions. They could get evidences 
of student sentiment by obtaining the cooperation of faculty 
members dealing with groups of students at different stages of 
advancement in their undergraduate work. These views might 
be obtained with reference to changes that either have been made 
or are contemplated, or with reference to the library service as a 
whole. To encourage frank expressions of opinion on the part 
of the students, the statements may well be handed in without 
signatures, or some other device used so that the writer’s identity 
will be known to the cooperating faculty members only. Some 
use 1s being made of devices of this nature. 

The preliminary work done preparatory to the field work con- 
vinced the writer that on most points involved in the study there 
was little if anything to be gained by direct comparisons among 
the institutions. The great differences in the conditions in the 
institutions are very likely to lead to erroneous conclusions. 
Furthermore, the definitions of terms vary greatly with insti- 
tutions. An attempt was made to obviate this difficulty by for- 
mulating definitions that should be followed in collecting the data. 
This procedure proved impracticable as the records of the insti- 
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tutions were not organized so as to make it possible. It seemed 
better, therefore, to accept terms and classifications as they were 
used and to determine the trends for each institution. The im- 
portant consideration in many of the more significant problems 
seemed to be that of getting an estimate of what changes, if any, 
were taking place and the extent of these changes. 

With this idea in view, many of the forms were prepared with 
the intention of making the study cover the period from 1875 to 
1925, inclusive. Some of the institutions were able to furnish the 
data for that period but most were not. When the available data 
were reported it appeared to be wiser to confine most phases of the 
study to the period from 1900 to 1925. Some of the data obtained 
for the earlier period have been recorded in Table B, Appendix, 
so that they might be available. No use of them has been made in 
the discussions that follow. 

After the reports from the institutions were received, they 
were checked for discrepancies. In those cases where disparities 
were found between comparable portions of the reported data, 
they were returned to the librarians for correction. After the 
tables were compiled, they were all submitted to the institutions 
for correction of such errors as the authorities were able to detect. 
The tables that were found to have errors were checked and re- 
turned to all the institutions. Finally, the galley proof of the 
completed report was sent to each librarian’ and if mistakes were 
detected, the corrections were made. In spite of these precautions, 
errors undoubtedly still exist but these are not believed to be of 
great moment. 

The writer has been greatly impressed with the marked dif- 
ferences that exist among the institutions with reference to the 
conception of the part that the library should play in the life of 
the university. This is not by any means entirely a matter of the 
ages of the institutions compared. In a few cases old institutions 
have only recently awakened to a realization of the importance of 
the library. In other cases, relatively recently founded institu- 
tions came early to a realization of the importance of the library 
and took steps to put their libraries in position to discharge their 
responsibilities. From the data collected and from many impres- 
sions that have been gained through this study, the writer believes 


* Revised galleys were not obtained from Illinois and Oberlin. 
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that the next twenty-five years will witness an even more impres- 
sive development of the responsibilities of the university library 
than has taken place during the last quarter of a century. 

Acknowledgment should be made of the assistance rendered 
the writer by four of his colleagues. Olga C. Anderson has 
checked the data and borne the responsibility for the preparation 
of the tables; the index was prepared by Pearl H. Clark; Thomas 
L. Bayne prepared the graphs; and Emery N. Ferriss read the 
copy and made many helpful suggestions. 


CHAPTER 2 


Growth and Financial Support 
FUNCTIONS OF THE LIBRARY 
. BRIEF statement of the primary functions of the college 


or university library should constitute a background for 

the consideration of the subject indicated by the title 
of this chapter. The main responsibilities of the libraries included 
in this study centered around three things. These were to: 

1. Facilitate and encourage research at least to the extent 
of securing the necessary printed resources when practicable. 
This statement is always subject to the reservation that the lines 
of research for which materials are being gathered are in harmony 
with the objectives of the institution. The implications of this 
statement are developed in Chapter 3. 

2. Facilitate the work of teacher and student in the processes 
of teaching and learning. This includes not only the instruc- 
tional work for undergraduates but also special reading rooms 
and printed resources for such course work as graduate students 
may be doing in institutions having any considerable number of 
them. ‘There are several universities included in this study in 
which this is a major problem of the library. 

3. Offer opportunities for the general or “‘cultural’’ reading of 
student body and faculty. For the undergraduate rarely if ever 
to go beyond the reserved reading, or specific class assignments, 
is recognized by most librarians as unfortunate. They are making 
more or less effort to have the library stimulate breadth of reading 
on the part of the student body. The special reading room such 
as the Arthur Upson room in the library at the University of 
Minnesota is an example of one kind of effort designed to realize 
this purpose. 

Naturally the relative importance of these functions varied 
among the different institutions studied. Presumably, the uni- 
versity librarian will be much more interested in the first one than 
will the college librarian. But even within the group of institu- 
tions called universities, the extent to which the libraries were 
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attempting to serve research was found to vary greatly. In some 
the development of research is still in its initial stages. 

Most of the university libraries included in this study devote a 
large proportion of their resources to meeting the needs of under- 
graduates. As a result they have the same responsibility as col- 
leges for meeting the study needs of undergraduates and for facili- 
tating the work of the instructional staff with this group of stu- 
dents. In many of them this phase of their work has become very 
complex in recent years as a result of the rapid increase in the 
size of the student body. This rapid growth has made much more 
difficult the handling of reserved books and the providing of dupli- 
cates. In addition the libraries in many of the institutions were 
found to be under the necessity of furnishing special study facil- 
ities and books for the work of the professional schools and for the 
course work of graduate students. 

The attention given to the third function mentioned naturally 
varied with the importance the librarian attached to it. All were 
making some effort to cultivate the interest of the student in 
general reading. This they did by special announcements, ex- 
hibits, and by placing special collections of general readings in 
departmental or college libraries. 


Purposes oF TH1s CHAPTER 


One of the main purposes of this chapter is to present data 
showing the increase in book resources and the expansion in various 
types of service that libraries are making in order that the three 
functions described above may be adequately discharged. In ad- 
dition to showing something of the growth in size of the libraries, 
it is the purpose of this chapter to present certain data that show 
some of the increases in the complexity of the problems that have 
come to college and university libraries in their attempt to dis- 
charge their functions. Data are also reported on the financial 
support of the libraries for the purpose of giving some idea of 
the resources of the libraries in meeting the demands made on 
them. 


DirFicuuties Met In Strupy 


Certain difficulties were encountered in carrying out these 
plans that prevent the presentation of as complete information as 
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was contemplated in the original plans. These plans are set forth 
in the introduction. As has been stated in Chapter 1, it seemed 
that the best method of approach to the problem was by deter- 
mining the trends in growth of printed resources, service, and sup- 
port for each institution. 

The original plans, therefore, called for collecting the data on 
most phases of library service for the last twenty-five years at 
least. In some institutions the desired information was not avail- 
able at all. In others it could not be had for the full length of 
time. The obstacles to securing the desired financial data were 
insurmountable in some cases as the records had not been kept 
on bases that made it possible for the business office to furnish 
them in the desired form. In other cases the changes in methods 
of accounting did not make the data comparable throughout the 
period. 

Differences in terminology also presented a problem. Even in 
the case of what would appear to be a simple matter, viz., the re- 
porting of the number of volumes added annually, there was some 
difficulty. This was due to the differences in the definitions of 
what constitutes a volume. The definitions given on page 117 
show the variations in the hbraries included in the study. 


Dancers oF Maxine Direct CoMPARISONS 


Direct comparisons made between institutions are certain to 
be more or less misleading unless the things compared are defined 
and measured in the same way in each institution. Where prac- 
ticable the data were gathered on the basis of a common inter- 
pretation of terms. However, not all institutions were in position 
to report the desired data in accord with the definitions that were 
formulated. To minimize this difficulty the results reported in 
this chapter have been so organized as to show the trends in the 
several institutions with reference to the factors studied. This 
method makes it possible even with differences in meaning of terms 
and with differences in practices to get an idea of the relationships 
among different factors in the given institutions. These trends 
may then be compared for the purpose of discovering the extent to 
which there is a similarity with reference to them among the 
institutions. 
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Fic. 1. RELATION BETWEEN THE INCREASE IN THE SIZE OF STUDENT BODY AND 
THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES IN THE LIBRARY. (SEE TaBiEe A) 
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Fic. 1—Continued. RELATION BETWEEN THE INCREASE IN THE SIZE OF STUDENT 
BODY AND THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES IN THE LIBRARY. (SEE TABLE A) 
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Fic. 1—Continued. RELATION BETWEEN THE INCREASE IN THE SIZE OF STUDENT 
BODY AND THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES IN THE LIBRARY. (SEE TABLE A) 
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Fic. 1—Continued. RretatioN BETWEEN THE INCREASE IN THE SIZE OF STUDENT 
BODY AND THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES IN THE LIBRARY. (SEE TaBLe A) 
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GROWTH IN VOLUMES AND IN STUDENT Bopy 


It was relatively easy to obtain data on the growth in the 
number of volumes in the library and in the size of the student 
body. Graphic representations of these relationships on the basis 
of percentages of increases for each of the institutions are shown 
in Figure 1. The numerical increases may be obtained from Table 
A, Appendix. It will be observed that with three exceptions the 
number of volumes has increased more rapidly than has the student 
body. In these three institutions the printed resources are rel- 
atively not as great as they were at an earlier period in their 
histories. In the other institutions the present situation should 
be interpreted only as meaning that as compared with con- 
ditions in 1900 the libraries now have a greater number of books 
per student. Itdoes not mean that at the present time they have 
adequate book resources. All that can be said is that the growth 
in number of volumes has been more rapid than the increase in 
number of students. No consideration is given at this point to 
changes in methods of instruction that have taken place or to the 
growth in the number of graduate students. Both of these affect 
this problem. 

Another caution seems desirable. Comparisons of the number 
of volumes per student can have but little significance except in 
extremes. A number of factors enter to vitiate conclusions that 
are likely to be drawn. The needs of a college with little or no 
graduate work are very different from those of a university with 
a large number of graduate students. In the university the de- 
mands for book resources for research are very much greater than 
those arising from the needs of the undergraduate student body. 

Some librarians who have given much thought to this problem 
have as a result of years of observation reached the decision that 
a relatively small number of books will meet practically all the 
needs of an undergraduate college. They place the number at 
75,000 to 100,000 volumes for a student body of not more than 
2500. They go even further and suggest that there would be a 
distinct advantage in more or less segregation of these resources 
in the large universities. This is essentially the method followed 
at Yale by means of the Linonian and Brothers Library. 

The limitations on size that have been suggested for the col- 
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lege library raise the problem of the resulting restriction of the 
personal research of faculty members in colleges that are not 
parts of a university. Inter-library loan service would be one 
means of helping to solve it. Some colleges are so located that 
faculty members have to travel only short distances to have the 
use of a library adapted to the needs of their research. Why 
should not the colleges that desire to stimulate productive work 
on the part of their teaching staffs bear the expense incident to 
such travel? <A further possibility is to give faculty members 
who are productive frequent leaves of absence to pursue their re- 
searches elsewhere. There seems but little doubt that for many 
colleges this policy would result in the saving of funds as con- 
trasted with the attempt to meet the research needs of faculty 
members by the necessary additions to the college library. 

However, if it has been decided to transform the college into 
a university, the above statements would not hold. When such a 
policy is contemplated the librarian should have notice of the pro- 
posed change years in advance so that he may develop the library 
to meet the new demands that would come with the changed status 
of the institution. 

Additional factors that affect the value of comparisons on 
number of volumes per student are the number of duplicates and the 
libraries’ definitions of a volume. (See p. 117 for definitions.) The 
growth of duplicates for reserves has been very great in recent 
years.. In some institutions these are included in volumes in the 
library and in others they are not. 


GROWTH IN VOLUMES AND IN GRADUATE STUDENTS 


When comparison is made between the growth in number of 
volumes and the growth in number of graduate students, the 
showing is not so favorable as when it is made with the increase 
in the size of the entire student body (see Fig. 2). Thirteen of the 
institutions included in this study had for the academic year 
ending in 1925 more than 100 graduate students. In six of these 
the growth in the number of graduate students has been more 
rapid than the growth in volumes. It would be extremely dan- 
gerous to draw any conclusions pertaining to the relative adequacy 
of those libraries that have grown more rapidly than the number 

*See p. 31. 
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Fic. 2. INcREASE IN THE PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS IN GRADUATE SCHOOLS. (SEE 


TaBie C) 
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of graduate students as contrasted with those in which the growth 
has not been so rapid as the increase in number of graduate stu- 
dents. An illustration in point is the Columbia library which was 
relatively well developed in 1900. 

An additional factor that should have attention in considering 
the adequacy of a library for research purposes is the extent to 
which the printed resources are adapted to research needs. It was 
not possible to get an objective measure of the adequacy of the 
libraries with regard to this aspect. It is known that in many 
libraries very large numbers of the additions are duplicates for the 
reserved readings of undergraduates. It is also known that 
faculty members frequently mentioned the inadequacy of library 
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resources for their researches as well as for those of their graduate 
students. The faculty members characterized the conditions by 
such expressions as: 

“The library is entirely inadequate for our research needs. 
We lack the basic documentary materials.” 

“On the research side our library is entirely inadequate.” 

The writer believes that the needs of research should have more 
consideration than they now receive in several of the universities 
included in this study. The inadequacies are due in some instances 
to a lack of funds but in others they result from the handling of 
purchases in a manner that is not designed to make readily possible 
the securing of the basic materials necessary for research. In 
several of the institutions it has been recognized that the allocation 
of all or most of the library funds to departments makes it difficult 
if not impossible for the library to give research workers the printed 
resources as special needs arise. ‘To meet this problem it is 
customary in some libraries to hold back several thousand dollars 
for the purchase of materials calling for larger expenditures than 
a department could make with its allotment. Sets or special col- 
lections much needed for strengthening the resources for research, 
regardless of whether or not they may be needed for pieces of re- 
search that are actually in progress, are also bought from this 
fund. 

Two or three institutions were found in which the graduate 
school had a fund that could be used to meet the special needs of 
research. At Illinois a plan of this kind has been in operation for 
a number of years. Several thousand dollars are made available 
to the graduate school. ‘These funds are used to meet the needs 
of the research work. Printed resources may and frequently are 
purchased from these funds for this purpose. 

The data of Table C, Appendix, show the growth in the number 
of graduate students for the period from 1900 to 1925 for thirteen 
of the institutions included in this study. These data are striking 
evidence that, if the libraries are to meet the demands of research 
and the needs of graduate students and faculty members, much at- 
tention and ample funds must be devoted to the collecting of ma- 
terials. This function of the library should have more consider- 
ation than it now receives in some institutions that are attempt- 
ing to serve large numbers of graduate students. 
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The above statements regarding the development of the re- 
search resources of the library should be interpreted in the light of 
the discussion of cooperation among institutions as it appears in 
Chapter 3. Ill-conceived programs of library development may 
result in much waste of funds and energy. 


SuMMER SESSIONS 


The data on size of student body that have been presented relate 
only to registrations for the regular academic year. ‘The increase 
in the size of summer schools has been so marked in some institu- 
tions that the library is pressed even more in that session than 
during the academic year. The most striking data on this phase 
were obtained from Columbia. The summer session enrollment in 
1925 was nearly as large as the total enrollment of resident stu- 
dents in the regular academic year. ‘The 1925 summer school en- 
rollment was 3050 per cent of that in 1900. This development of 
summer instruction has not only added to the burdens of the 
library but it has done away with a period that was formerly 
available for the binding of periodicals, the rebinding of books, 
and for putting the library in condition for the ensuing year. 


GROWTH IN DEMANDS 


One cannot examine the data bearing on the growth in number 
of volumes in the institutions without being greatly impressed by 
them. ‘They are convincing evidence that the problems involved 
in purchasing, accessioning, cataloging, storing, and making avail- 
able these resources to the university community must have in- 
creased greatly during the past twenty-five years. The end has not 
been reached. Certainly the size of the undergraduate student 
body, the number of graduate students, the size of faculties, and 
the number of volumes in most institutions will continue to grow. 
These developments will result in an increased complexity of library 
problems and a need for larger staffs of good native ability and the 
best possible general and professional preparation. As is indi- 
cated in greater detail elsewhere, it is doubtful if this personnel 
will be obtainable unless steps are taken to make more appeal- 
ing, than they generally are at present, certain aspects of the 
service in the college and university library. 
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One illustration may give some idea of the increase in com- 
plexity of some of the library problems that comes with the 
growth in size of the library, as well as some notion of the character 
of the personnel required for a type of work that is likely to be 
thought of as being routine in character. In one institution the 
library representative of a college sent to the central library 260 
order slips. Inquiry by the central library staff showed the follow- 
ing conditions: 


TCR Ss AUP EE We cin tole idicie aie ta seico) ecaiieleraidtel ats seih wagie 28 

PEROT EO CULGe ae AU a fe ole nvadels a a fed fo) no5\\e Ue co 0 lg n'a eg 20 

PU ECEN RE STIGIUL ES a. © Sie noua o aca tere Letras Yai shai aie toe 4 Yal# 6s 16 
MQURL Eevee cts aitratar ets ieraitcttls tcp wis ie pie eieicin ts 64 
Items found to be all right to order:............ 149 

CPP COTE Ae Wyo hat aes [ecarena misses Ao shia fo bet fensshgrtel oi 01085 6s 100 

PGMS AONE OLGETE . ici adc orem eas Miedo 49 
Items unable to locate in trade catalogs............ 10) 
PIU GHMIONS FONCCKEG. OUG Niece esi leis cing ah ha diese e's 7 
Items located through another source.............. 10 
TEA AEG py ON oD ald > EES as cgay ge AS Cm 260 


The amount of labor required to bring this order for 260 items 
to the point where 100 items were ordered and forty-nine were in 
readiness to be ordered was forty-nine hours. ‘This time was spent 
in checking and rechecking with Library of Congress lists, trade 
lists, orders, the catalog of the library, and in preparing orders. 
This work is for the most part of such a nature that it cannot be 
done by the grade of help usually designated as clerical. Naturally 
an increase in the size of the library makes such undertakings as 
this one more complicated. 

When one considers the increase in the number of order slips 
that must be handled in libraries that have grown as most of 
those included in this study have grown, he has a basis for under- 
standing the need the library has for a service budget that is 
constantly increasing. The suggestion is frequently made that 
members of the faculty should check their order lists with such 
care that the library staff would find it unnecessary to check them. 
It is not practicable to get faculty members to do this with the 
necessary degree of care. Furthermore, the writer is convinced 
that it is more economical to have the checking done in the library 
than by faculty members. This is certainly true beyond a moder- 
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ate degree of care on the part of faculty members in preparing the 
order slips. 


RELATION BETWEEN LIBRARY AND UNIVERSITY EXPENDITURES 


As far as the available data permitted, a comparison has been 
made on a percentage basis between growth in total university or 
college expenditures and the total expenditures for the library. In 
neither case were expenditures for capital outlays included, unless 
books were considered capital outlays. ‘They are so considered in 
some institutions but they were not so treated in this study. The 
relation between the growth of the expenditures for these two 
purposes are shown in Table D, Appendix. It will be noted that in 
general the financial support given the libraries compares favor- 
ably with the growth in total university expenditures, not including 
capital outlays. In the majority of the cases in which the library 
expenditures tend to lag in contrast with those of the university, 
the library had reached a comparatively high stage of development 
by the beginning of the period. Columbia and Cornell are illustra- 
tions in point. This was also true in the case of Yale, but in spite 
of this the library expenditures in that institution have grown more 
rapidly than the total university expenditures. In several of the 
cases the relatively rapid rise in library expenditures was due to 
failure to give the library much consideration until a comparatively 
recent date. This is shown by the size of the base number. Illus- 
trations in point are Iowa (Univ.), North Carolina, and Tulane. 

Reference to page 117 shows that the items included in total 
university expenditures vary greatly with institutions. EZxpendi- 
tures for maintenance of dormitories are an important factor in 
some institutions. Items of this kind do not necessarily bear any 
intimate relation to the demands that are made on the library. 
These differences are so marked as to lead the writer to believe 
that relatively little weight should be given to this comparison. 

The expenditures for teaching salaries in some respects are a 
more exact measure of a kind of growth that should be closely 
related to the demands made on the library. Such a comparison is 
made in Figure 3 and in Table E, Appendix. In Vassar the in- 
crease for the two types of expenditures has been at approximately 
the same rate. In the others, with the exception of Ames, Cali- 
fornia, Cincinnati, Cornell, and Illinois, the growth in expenditures 
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Fic. 8. RELATION BETWEEN THE INCREASE IN TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR TEACHING 
SALARIES AND TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR THE LIBRARY, NOT INCLUDING CAPITAL 
ouTLAY. (Sree Tasre E) 
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Fic. 83—Continued. RELATION BETWEEN THE INCREASE IN TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR 
TEACHING SALARIES AND TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR THE LIBRARY, NOT INCLUDING 
CAPITAL OUTLAY. (SEE TaBre E) 
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Fic. 3—Continued. RELATION BETWEEN THE INCRBASE IN TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR 
TEACHING SALARIES AND TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR THE LIBRARY, NOT INCLUDING 
CAPITAL OUTLAY. (SEE Taste E) 
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for the library has been at a more rapid rate than the expenditures 
for instruction. The apparent lag in Illinois is largely due to the 
fact that in the first year for which the data were available there 
was an unusually large expenditure for books. It was approxi- 
mately $45,000 larger than during the preceding year. As a re- 
sult the base number is relatively large. The relatively rapid rise 
shown by Iowa (Univ.), North Carolina, Rutgers, and Tulane is 
largely due to a delayed start in giving the library adequate sup- 
port. 


RELATION BETWEEN EXPENDITURES FOR INSTRUCTION AND 
FOR SALARIES IN THE LIBRARY 


An additional measure of the relative support of the lbrary 
may be obtained by comparing the growth in expenditures for 
university instruction and for salaries in the library. Data on 
this phase are shown in Table F (Appendix) and Figure 4. An 
examination of this table and the graphs reveals considerable 
variation among the institutions. In seven of the thirteen report- 
ing the expenditures for library salaries have grown more rapidly 
than the expenditures for university instruction. These institutions 
are Iowa (Univ.), Michigan, North Carolina, ‘Rutgers, Stanford, 
Tulane, and Yale. Michigan, Stanford, and Yale have long been 
recognized as institutions with high standards of library service. 
The other institutions are illustrations of a rapid but recent 
growth on the part of the libraries. 

It does not necessarily follow from these showings that libraries 
are receiving as large a proportion of the college or university 
expenditures as they should. ‘The proportion may have been very 
inadequate at the beginning of the period. This evidently was true 
in some instances. Certainly the changed conception of the rela- 
tionship of the library to the teaching work of the university has 
greatly increased the demands upon it for books, periodicals, and 
service. 

An illustration may give some idea of the changes that have 
taken place in some libraries during this century. The librarians 
of two universities included in this study had been in their positions 
for twenty-five years. In one case the individual began his career 
as librarian in his present position at a salary of $400 a year. 
At that time the library staff consisted of himself and a student 
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Fic. 4. RELATION BETWEEN THE INCREASE IN TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR TEACHING 
SALARIES AND LIBRARY SALARIES. (SEE TaBiEe F) 
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Fic. 4—Continued. RELATION BETWEEN THE INCREASE IN TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR 
TEACHING SALARIES AND LIBRARY SALARIES. (SEE TaBLe F) 
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Fic. 4—Continued. RELATION BETWEEN THE INCREASE IN TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR 
TEACHING SALARIES AND LIBRARY SALARIES. (SEE TaBieE F) 
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Fic. 4—Continued. RELATION BETWEEN THE INCREASE IN TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR 
TEACHING SALARIES AND LIBRARY SALARIES. (SEE TABLE F) 
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assistant. The conditions in the other institution were practically 
identical with the first except that the librarian’s salary was $500. 
In 1900 these institutions had 497 and 184 students, respectively. 
The corresponding figures twenty-five years later were 2434 and 
788. | 


CHANGES IN METHODs oF INSTRUCTION 


Disregarding the increase in size of the student body in the 
institutions referred to, the changes that have taken place in 
methods of instruction in the last twenty-five years would greatly 
augment the work of the library. The librarians would be unable 
to meet the demands of their clientele by the kind of service their 
libraries rendered twenty-five years ago. The present methods 
of instruction place relatively less dependence on the lecture and 
the textbook and much more on the library. 

The following statement by Frederick C. Hicks is a clear 
presentation of this problem: 

“The general tendency in all instruction today, including even 
that in preparatory and high schools is from what may be called 
the few-book method to the many-book method—a recognition of 
the power of the printed page for which lbrarians have always 
stood sponsor. The lecture, note-taking, textbook and quiz method 
of instruction is fast passing away in undergraduate as well as in 
graduate study. Textbooks are still in use in undergraduate and 
Master of Arts courses, but they have been relegated to a sub- 
ordinate position. Emphasis is laid on work done and the assimila- 
tion of ideas gathered from many sources rather than upon 
memorizing the treatise of one author. Necessarily, references are 
chiefly to easily accessible works of secondary authority, and read- 
ing instead of research is the objective. The culmination of this 
method is found in study for the Doctorate in which research 
among documents of primary authority is carried on less closely 
under the daily direction of instructors, but with inherent need for 


consulting many books.” * 


REsERVED Books 
The problem of meeting the demands for reserved readings is 
a good illustration of the increased burden placed on the library 


1 Library Problems in American Universities, Educational Review, XLIX 
(1915), p. 826-27. 
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by modern teaching methods. In the larger institutions this means 
the selection from the stacks each year of thousands of volumes 
and their segregation in a room or rooms where conditions are 
favorable for study. This calls not only for increased expenditures 
for service but it makes heavy inroads upon the book funds for the 
purchase of duplicates unless special provision is made for pur- 
chasing them by funds from other than the library’s regular 
revenues. 

The libraries were unable to furnish the desired information 
on the growth in number of duplicates. Frederick C. Hicks 
furnished some data in an article several years ago on their 
growth in the library of Columbia University. He states: 

“The total number of volumes needed for a course is larger now 
than formerly, both because of the increase in the number of 
separate books required, and because of the need of extra copies of 
many of these books. Duplication of books has become a normal 
method of supplying reading. This appears in the accession 
records of Columbia University Library, which show the addition 
of duplicates as follows: 


1910-11 1911-12 1912-13 1913-14 
115 190 1240 3523 


It is a significant fact, also, that the college study, which is the 
undergraduate reading room of Columbia College, has over 1000 
duplicates out of a total of about 6000 volumes.” * 

These data show that during the period they cover the increase 
was very rapid. Abundant evidence was found in the libraries 
connected with the larger institutions in this study that they had 
made large expenditures for duplicates to meet the needs of re- 
served readings. 


Metruops oF OBTAINING Funps For DUPLICATE COPIES 


Funds for furnishing duplicates are being secured in a variety 
of ways. Inthe University of California $5000 is set aside for the 
purchase of books for reserved readings. The following extract 
from the report of the library committee presents the essential 
features: 


1Tbid., p. 829. 
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**A limited sum, known as the Reserved Book Fund, is available 
for the purchase of duplicate copies of books, other than essential 
textbooks, which students are required to read. Requests for 
purchase from this fund should be sent to the Librarian. Since 
the sum available is limited, all such requests should bear indica- 
tions of the instructors’ preferences, in case the demand can be 
met only in part.” * 

In other institutions, notably Oregon and Stanford, depart- 
ments desiring to have large numbers of books for reserved read- 
ings attach fees to the courses for this purpose. This is essentially 
the same practice that has been followed for many years in pro- 
viding laboratory materials. In some institutions these fees are 
reported to the, business office and are collected by it. They are 
then made available to the departments. In other cases the same 
end is realized by members of the instructional staffs suggesting to 
students in their classes that they make contributions to be used 
for adding to the reserved readings. 

University authorities should not consider that they are adding 
to the permanent library resources when purchases are made for 
the ordinary duplicates for reserved reading of undergraduates. 
These materials should be regarded as being essentially the same 
as laboratory supplies. They are needed with the methods of in- 
struction that prevail in most institutions. They are worn out or 
displaced by better books in a relatively short time. It seems wise, 
therefore, to pursue the same policy with reference to them that is 
followed with laboratory supplies. If the students are expected 
to pay for the laboratory materials, or partially pay for them, 
why not follow the same policy in the case of the duplicates for 
reserved readings? 

Experience indicates that if such a procedure is used it is 
desirable to have some administrative regulation to safeguard the 
collection and expenditure of these funds. California at one time 
used the permissive fee system for supplying the reserves but has 
abandoned it. The fees in the aggregate became so large that it 
was deemed best to change to the system indicated above. 

During the progress of this study instances were found in 
which the fees brought in more funds than departments could use 


1Report of the Library Committee of the Academic Senate on the Finances 
of the Library for the Fiscal Year 1925-26. 
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on the reserved readings. ‘They were using them for purposes 
clearly outside the original intention. In one case a member of a 
department stated that his department had interpreted it as 
legitimate to use them for “anything that would improve the 
instruction.” ‘The department went so far as to employ from these 
funds extra assistance to read papers and to conduct quiz sections. 
In some institutions provision is made to safeguard the more 
fundamental needs of the library by placing a limit on the total 
number of copies of a book that may be bought from library funds 
where there are no special funds for purchasing duplicates. 
Usually the number allowed does not exceed two or three. In 
certain of the institutions if more copies are furnished they must 
come from departmental funds and not from the library. When 
this is the procedure followed, the books for reserved readings are 
sometimes purchased by the central library and cared for by it. 
- In other instances the department purchases and places them in 
the library or elsewhere so that students may have access to them. 
On the whole it seems wiser to place the responsibility on the 
library. It is in a better position to check on the number of dupli- 
cates that are needed. It knows the number of copies that have 
been purchased by other departments as well as the use that is 
made of them by students. The case is not in this respect parallel 
to that of laboratory supplies. These are used under the immediate 
direction of the department of instruction. The use of reserved 
books was found usually to be under the supervision of the library 
even when purchased by departments. This would be true in all 
cases in the type of centralized library service that is suggested in 
the chapter on College, School and Departmental Libraries. 
Considerable evidence of waste of funds was found in con- 
nection with the supplying of duplicates for reserved readings. 
This loss was due primarily to two causes: (1) the purchase of 
more copies than were needed; (2) the purchase of large numbers 
of various books for reserved readings by one instructor and the 
failure of a new instructor to use those previously selected. Li- 
brarians were inclined to add a third factor. This was the frequent 
changes in reserves made by instructors due to new books’ coming 
on the market. It is doubtful if all of this should be regarded as 
waste. Certainly this would not be true of all changes. If re- 
served readings are to be used as a means of instruction the student 
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is entitled to the best that is available. This is not to deny that 
changes are made when the differences between the new and the 
old books are not sufficient to justify them. 


NuMBER OF DuPLICATE CoPiEs 


Inquiry was made at each institution with reference to the 
number of duplicates provided for reserved readings. The dif- 
ferences among the libraries were large. The range was from one 
copy for five students to one for fifteen. The most common reply 
was one copy for ten students. It is doubtful if this question has 
received the consideration it should have. Little evidence was found 
of the type of study reported by Frederick C. Hicks, now law 
librarian in Columbia University. A statement from his discus- 
sion follows: 

“What relation does the number of copies of a given reserve 
book bear to its use? To put the question concretely, how many 
copies of a book are required to supply a class of 200 students, all 
of whom must read thirty pages of the book within two weeks? 
The librarian must decide this question in advance in order that 
enough books may be on hand. He cannot rest his decision wholly 
on the recommendation of the instructor chiefly interested because 
requests for the same book often come from several sources. The 
duty of administering the reserve collections with economy and 
efficiency must be accepted by the library. In order to find a 
basis for judgment the present writer in 1910 attempted a study 
of the use of reserve books in the Columbia College study. For 
periods ranging from four to twenty-eight days records were kept 
of the use of books most in demand in literature, history, philoso- 
phy and economics. For each book the following facts were re- 
corded: (1) number of copies, (2) number of students in the 
class, (3) total number of times all copies of a book were used, 
(4) average use per day, (5) average use of one copy per day. 
Recognizing that it would be impossible to deduce definite con- 
clusions from the figures, since they do not include other elements 
such as (a) the number of pages of required reading in each book, 
(b) the length of time in which it must be done, (c) the character 
of the subject matter, and (d) whether there were alternative 
readings, the following generalizations were made: In English 
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and American literature where ordinarily the reading is not 
difficult, a class of 175 to 200 students can be served with five 
copies of a book. In history and economics the same number of 
copies will serve a class of not more than 65 students when an 
assignment of 50 to 75 pages is to be read in ten days. In philoso- 
phy three copies of a book are usually sufficient since the demand 
is steady rather than spasmodic. 

“The above conclusions were drawn on the assumption that 
professors would announce assigned reading a considerable time 
before it must be completed and that excuses from students that 
‘they could not get the books’ would not be accepted. They relate 
only to one undergraduate reading room and must not be taken as 
generalizations which would hold in other colleges or under other 
conditions. ‘They merely represent the results of one attempt to 
solve a technical problem involved in the administration of the 
reserve system.” * 


NEED FOR STUDIES OF SERVICE 


In this connection it may be pertinent to mention that there 
appear to be large opportunities for libraries to make more com- 
plete studies of their service than were found. Comparatively little 
evidence was secured indicating that librarians were endeavoring 
to get at data that would make it possible for them to give answers 
involving a small element of opinion. When this view was advanced 
the usual response from the library staff was either “lack of funds” 
or “not enough time.” Undoubtedly there is much to justify these 
replies. Administrative officers frequently fail to realize the need 
of the library for funds for such purposes. However, there is a 
probability that a third factor influences the situation. Some of 
the librarians have not had the training that would fit them to 
collect objective evidence and use it as the basis of solving their 
problems. This phase of the library situation may well receive 
attention in institutions such as California, Chicago, Columbia, 
and Michigan, in which training for librarianship has recently 
been launched. These schools should mark a new era in the type 
of training that will be given for the more responsible positions 
in college and university libraries. 


1Library Problems in American Universities, Educational Review, XLIX 
(1915), p. 881-82. 
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CIRCULATION 


Several institutions were able to furnish data on annual cir- 
culation. On the basis of these figures computations have been 
made showing the rate of increase in all the institutions in which 
figures were available. The results are shown in Table G, Ap- 
pendix. Comparisons between the institutions cannot be made to 
advantage due to the differences in methods of handling circulation. 
In some instances students have direct access to reserved books 
and no records are kept of their use by students. The number of 
books on shelves that students have direct access to is much 
greater in some libraries than in others. In a given institution 
the practice with reference to the accessibility of books to students 
is likely to have changed within a period of ten or fifteen years. 
For these reasons the data on circulation cannot be considered of 
great significance. As a whole they show a consistent and marked 
growth and may fairly be regarded as an index of increase in one 
form of library service. 


CHARACTER OF SERVICE RENDERED 


The character of the service given by departments of the 
library having direct contact with persons using the library is 
very important. Statements made by members of the faculty and 
of the student body show that there is considerable objection to 
the type of service sometimes given by the library; especially is 
this true in the case of the circulation department. The following 
statements are illustrations of what those served sometimes say: 

“There is altogether too much student help. The librarian 
likes to have the power that comes from making a large number of 
appointments.” 

“There is too much cheap help in the library.” 

“Some of the attendants at the loan desk discourage students 
by their attitude toward them.” 

One who goes about from library to library cannot Hels but be 
impressed by the marked differences in attitude taken by attendants 
toward students. In the majority of the libraries included in this 
study the attitude of the attendants was that of help cheerfully 
given. In others there was too much evidence of service grudg- 
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ingly rendered. Persons desiring service were apparently regarded 
as annoyances. ‘These conditions are not to be laid entirely to the 
presence of student help in the library. The complaints made 
against student help were, for the most part, of a very different 
character. They were charged with making special concessions to 
their close friends, and with incompetency rather than reluctance in 
helping the readers. 

Evidence was found indicating that needy students were em- 
ployed in some libraries in order to help them through the institu- 
tion. To help worthy students is certainly very desirable. It 
does seem, however, to raise a fair question as to the extent to which 
the library should be expected to contribute to this end when it is 
at the expense of quality and economy of service on the part of 
the library. 

Closely related to this problem is the placing in library posi- 
tions of persons who have grown old in the service of the university. 
Some evidence was found indicating that persons who have rendered 
the institution loyal service are transferred to positions in the 
library regardless of their ability to do the work. Where persons 
have served the institution for many years, and there is no pro- 
vision for retirement allowances, to care for them, if they are 
needy, is only humane. The library may offer some opportunity 
for them to render a service, but frequently it is not the type of 
service the librarian would obtain if he were entirely free to do as 
he deemed best. When persons are placed in such positions their 
compensation should not be considered a charge against the 
library, i.e., their salaries should not be considered a part of the 
library budget when the budget is under consideration by presi- 
dents and boards of trustees. 


Proportions OF EXPENDITURES DEvoTED To Booxs 
AND TO SERVICE 


Data were collected on the relative proportions of funds ex- 
pended for books and periodicals as contrasted with service. As 
in many other cases the point of interest is the trend for each in- 
stitution rather than any conclusions that might be drawn as a 
result of comparing institutions. Libraries with a large propor- 
tion of gifts would naturally have a relatively large expenditure 
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for handling the books as contrasted with the expenditures for 
books alone. In some institutions departmental and college library 
service charges are on the budget of the central library and in 
other institutions they are on the budgets of departments of in- 
struction. In the institutions in which care of books is assumed 
by departments of instruction there are some cases in which the 
purchases are made from the funds of the central library and in 
others they are paid for by the departments. These and other 
reasons vitiate the conclusions that might be drawn from com- 
parisons. ‘The proportions spent for books and periodicals as 
contrasted with service by five-year periods and for the entire 
period are shown in Table H, Appendix. It will be noted that the 
ratios are fairly constant. A few institutions have declined some- 
what and others have increased. This is in interesting contrast 
with the views expressed by some faculty members to the effect that 
there was a pronounced tendency to increase the proportion of the 
funds devoted to service. 


Extent tro Wuicu Lipraries ARE ABLE TO Meret DEMANDS 


The extent to which they are able to meet the requests made 
of them for service should have more consideration than is given it 
in many libraries. The heads of the circulation departments were 
asked if they had any statistics on the extent to which they were 
able to meet the needs of prospective readers. No recorded data 
were found at the time of the visits to the institutions. One of the 
librarians became interested and had records kept at the loan desk 
from three to five o’clock for several afternoons. During the time 
of the investigation 742 slips were presented at the loan desk. Of 
the calls 523 were supplied. This left 219 requests for books 
unmet. The librarian then proceeded to make an analysis of the 
reasons for the inability of the loan department to meet the pros- 
pective borrowers’ needs. The analysis resulted in the following 
information: 


Books charged to other readers................- 164 

POORMEACCIINGCT Ya yi g ath alt nls A o.t deve elaine es vie:9 sins 10 

Books not located due either to loss or failure to file 
slips for books just drawn.............+++.++- 36 


Readers referred to catalog on account of wrong 
Cty Able SLID UA aia EN AINA RAE COREA Ss one at Oe 9 
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The librarian makes the following comment on the results of the 
findings: 

“The number of books charged out to other readers is entirely 
too large. Ordinarily it would seem to call for a greater duplica- 
tion of books. An analysis, however, of these calls shows that the 
cause is ordinarily (a) a faculty member’s referring a large group 
of students to two or three books which he should have asked the 
library to place on reserve, or (b) the reference of a large class 
to a topic on which the material is limited. These calls for books 
charged out to other readers almost invariably represent class 
assignments. It is believed that the only solution is either for the 
faculty to be more careful in regard to notifying the library to 
place books on reserve or else a wider range in the assignment of 
topics for study. A further study has shown that the calls for 
books charged out from month to month do not represent the same 
books but a continually changing list. If books were duplicated 
one month it does not follow that these books would be needed in 
following months.” 

It is believed that this study and analysis is illustrative of the 
kind of thing that might well be done occasionally in libraries. 
These studies need not be limited to the circulation departments 
but might well be extended to include most types of library service. 
The results would furnish a very much more adequate basis either 
for a continuance of existing practices, or for their modification, 
than those generak impressions that at present are frequently 
potent factors in determining policies. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


In the interpretation of the data for the support of libraries 
as contrasted with the total expenditures for the institutions or the 
expenditure for teaching salaries, it should be borne in mind that 
there have been certain growths in demands on the libraries that 
are not covered by increase in volumes, growth in student body, 
and circulation figures. Some of these should at least be men- 
tioned. 

Figure 5 and Table I, Appendix, show the remarkable growth 
that has taken place in periodical literature in recent years. The 
result has been a very greatly increased demand on the library 
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Fic. 5—Continued. 
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funds. This demand has manifested itself in several ways. Some 
of the most pronounced are: 


1. The much larger number of periodicals that are available 
and that members of the faculty consider essential to successful 
conduct of their work. Many instances were found in which science 
departments were obliged to use all of their allotment for lhbrary 
purposes to purchase the periodical literature that was regarded 
as necessary for the work of the department. 


2. A pronounced increase in the subscription price of practi- 
cally all periodicals since the war. 

3. The increase in the number of periodicals has resulted in 
increased cost of making them available to students and faculty. 
The cost of preparing them for binding has also grown. 


For the purpose of getting some definite information on the 
increase in the cost of periodical literature, a comparison was made 
of the cost of 633 periodicals that were purchased by the Cornell 
University Library in 1910 and also in 1925. These were all the 
periodicals purchased by this library from the “‘periodical fund” 
in 1910 and also in 1925, except the Belgian, French, and Italian 
ones. ‘These were omitted from the comparison because the rates 
of exchange were not well enough stabilized so that comparisons 
could be made with any considerable degree of accuracy. In Table 
J, Appendix, are displayed the results when these periodicals are 
distributed in three groups on the basis of their origin and in four 
classes in each group as determined by their 1910 costs. The 
percentage that the 1925 cost is of the 1910 cost was determined. 
These percentages were then distributed and the median percent- 
ages of increase computed by classes. In this computation the 
two most expensive classes in each group were put together. This 
was done because of the small number of cases in the most ex- 
pensive classes in the groups of “domestic” and English period- 
icals. 


It will be noted that the increase as shown by the medians is 
higher for each class of English periodicals than it is for the cor- 
responding class of ‘domestic’ periodicals. In turn each class of 
‘Continental’ periodicals except one shows a greater increase than 
the corresponding class of English periodicals. In the case of 
the exception the increase is practically the same. It will be noted 
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TABLE 1 
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$186.96 |$ 322.37 
372.45 | 550.93 
134.45 258 .60 

24.00 34.25 
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1512.46 | 3107.88 
3017.34 | 5488.69 


*These data are based on all serials purchased at Cornell in 1910 and in 1925 from the “periodical 


fund.” 
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that in each group the least expensive periodicals have increased 
most. 

Another way of comparing the increase in cost is to take the 
total subscription cost in 1910 and compare with it the total sub- 
scription cost in 1925. This has been done in Table 1. This com- 
parison is the more significant one from the point of view of the 
budget of any given library. It shows that for the 633 periodicals 
the 1925 cost was 181.9 per cent of the 1910 cost. It also shows 
that those periodicals designated as “Continental” had increased 
most, the domestic second, and the English least. The apparent 
discrepancy on this point between Table J (Appendix) and Table 
1 is due to the difference in proportion of periodicals with low 
subscription costs in the two groups. It will be noted that a con- 
siderably larger proportion of the domestic periodicals is in the 
class with the smallest subscription prices. As was indicated 
above, the subscription prices in this class have increased the most. 


BiInpING 


4. There has been a marked increase in the cost of binding. 
This, combined with the increase in the number of periodicals, has 
resulted in a very rapid rise in expenditures for binding. As a 
result some of the libraries included in this study have not been 
able to keep their bindings up to date and at the same time meet 
the other demands made upon them. 

An attempt was made to collect data from each of the libraries 
on the increase since 1910 in costs of binding. Most of the li- 
braries were not able to furnish the desired information. However, 
data were secured from three different sources on the cost of bind- 
ing certain magazines over a period of years. These data show 
not only a marked increase in costs but a surprisingly close cor- 
respondence. Comparisons are in all cases based on the cost of 
binding periodicals of the same size. Figure 6 shows the increase 
in the cost of binding. The 1925 cost of binding at Michigan was 
183 per cent of the figure for 1910. At Yale, the 1926 figure was 
184 per cent of the 1910. The data from Oregon did not go back 
of 1915. The information from Michigan showed for 1915 an 
increase of 33 per cent over the 1910 cost. When allowance was 
made for the same rate of increase for Oregon for the period from 
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1910 to 1915, the 1925 cost was 182 per cent of the interpolated 
1910 figure. ‘These increases are all based on cloth bindings. ‘The 
use of leather binding for periodicals has practically disappeared. 
It is too expensive and the leather obtainable is not durable. 

Fic. 6. INcREASE IN THE COST OF BINDING PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 
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Several of the libraries were unable to keep their binding of 
periodicals up to date. As a result the difficulties of handling this 
material, and of keeping it reasonably accessible, were greatly in- 
creased. In most instances the lag in binding began during or 
immediately following the war. The rapid rise in cost of bindings 
and in service that came at that time made it impossible for l- 
braries to meet all of the demands made on them without greater 
expansions of their budgets than were forthcoming. The libra- 
rians chose to neglect the binding of periodicals rather than fail to 
meet some of the other urgent demands. 

The shortage of funds has also resulted in failure in some in- 
stances to rebind books when it should have been done. As a result, 
in some of the libraries many hundreds of volumes have been used 
long past the time when they should have gone to the bindery. 
Naturally these volumes have been so nearly used up that the cost 
of putting them in condition has been greatly increased. 

The data submitted on growth in periodical literature and the 
increase in cost of periodicals and of bindings make it clear that 
the pressure on library funds to take care of periodical literature 
has been heavy. 
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Fic, 7—Continued. INcREASE IN INTER-LIBRARY LOANS. 
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InTER-LIBRARY LOANS 


With the development of research there has been an increased 
demand on the part of faculty members and advanced students for 
the use of printed resources not available in the libraries of their 
institutions. The inter-library loan service has been the out- 
growth of this demand. Figure 7 and Table K, Appendix, show, for 
the institutions from which the data were available, that there has 
been a steady increase in this phase of library service. While the 
number of cases of borrowing and of making loans for most li- 
braries is not large, it must be borne in mind that in many in- 
stances the work done in locating the material is very great. 

The inter-library loan service is apparently very much ap- 
preciated by a fair proportion of the faculty. The faculty mem- 
bers interviewed, who had used it, almost without exception held 
this service in high regard. With the expansion of the air-mail 
service and reduction in transportation charges there will un- 
doubtedly be a considerable expansion in the demands for loans 
made upon the larger libraries. 

In some institutions the transportation costs both ways are 
borne by the library for both faculty and students. In others it is 
charged to the student one way. This service means additional de- 
mands on the financial resources of the library. 


Union List or SERIALS 


The cooperative effort by which about forty of the large li- 
braries are developing a union list of serials is another illustration 
of an expansion of service on the part of the modern university 
library. This list when complete will show the exact volumes of 
each serial in the libraries of the cooperating institutions. A serv- 
ice of this kind by which the professor or graduate student can 
locate serials needed in research will be very helpful. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


Besides the service rendered to persons living in the university 
community some libraries have a type of extension service. This 
consists largely in the sending out of collections of pamphlets and 
clippings. ‘They may be designed primarily to meet the needs of 
clubs, debating leagues, etc., but the privilege of borrowing them 
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is open to any person. No doubt valuable service is being rendered 
adults who have intellectual interests and also to high school stu- 
dents who find their local libraries inadequate when they make prep- 
aration for oratorical and debating contests. 

Not all libraries in this study have developed this service. 
Michigan, North Carolina, and Oregon furnished the most com- 
plete data. Table L, Appendix, shows something of the growth of 
this phase of library service for those institutions. 


CaPITAL OUTLAYS 


The study as originally planned made provision for securing 
data on the capital outlays for laboratory sciences as contrasted 
with capital outlays for the library. The purpose was to dis- 
cover the relationship between the expansions that have been made 
for laboratory subjects as contrasted with the humanities. It was 
soon found that it was impossible to obtain the desired data in 
many institutions, and in those in which they were available so 
many extraneous elements were involved that the data would have 
had practically no value. 

No new data are needed to convince one that the growth in the 
importance of the sciences in instruction and research is an out- 
standing feature of college and university education. Large sums 
have been spent in the erection of laboratories and shops and in 
their equipment. ‘There has not been a comparable expansion in 
providing for the humanities. If there has been it would show it- 
self more especially in the library facilities and the book resources. 


PRovISIONS FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


It is true that volumes have increased in number and study 
provisions have been made more ample. In relatively few of the 
institutions visited, however, were the latter found to be adequate. 
The inadequacy was especially pronounced in the case of students 
who were doing graduate work. For the work of these students, 
aside from the printed materials, two needs are evident: (1) study 
rooms in charge of competent staffs; (2) provisions for study 
where materials may be kept for considerable periods of time when 
the students are engaged in their researches. This need is usually 
met by carrels or by the individual desks arranged in the stacks or 
adjacent to them so that students may have ready access to the 
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materials related to their fields of study. The rapid growth in 
numbers of graduate students in several of the institutions in- 
cluded in this study during recent years has made this imperative 
(Fig. 2, p. 14, and Table C, Appendix). Not more than two or 
three of the libraries included in this study could be characterized 
as having adequate provisions for the research work of their 
graduate students and faculty members. These were in institutions 
in which either buildings had been erected relatively recently or 
additions made to old buildings. 


Honor Courses 

The introduction of honor courses has increased the work of 
the library staff. ‘The successful use of these courses is in a meas- 
ure contingent upon the students who are working for honors hay- 
ing ready access to greater numbers of books than are provided for 
most students. They need access to a wider range of materials 
than is provided under the system of reserved books, or than is 
usually available in reading room collections. In most libraries 
this has been met by giving students studying for honors the priv- 
ileges of the stacks. In the majority of institutions included in 
this study, previous to the introduction of the plan of study for 
honors, this privilege had been limited to graduate students. The 
extension of this opportunity to a considerable body of under- 
graduates results in increased demands in caring for the stacks. 
Some of the difficulties that grow out of ready access to stacks and 
other collections of books are summarized in the following quota- 
tion: 

“The most serious administrative problem of a university li- 
brary is to keep the interval between the book and the reader to the 
very minimum. There is a conflict of interests involved and a 
compromise has to be worked out. Access to the library collec- 
tions must be made, and kept, open to those entitled to the freedom 
of the stacks. The use of the stacks means risk of misplaced vol- 
umes, and of a discrepancy between shelf and record. <A book in its 
place is a book that will be found promptly, and a book out of its 
place is a book lost, unless the record is there to give the explana- 
tion. Some compromise between the interests of those who use the 
stacks and of those who hand their requests over the loan desk is 
necessary, and it is a problem that presents particular difficulty 
in our library building. 
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“The right solution is not yet worked out, but experiments are 
always in process. It is a question of infinite detail, and the one 
guiding principle is economy of time. There is no short cut to 
it in the book-record, and one cannot help the usefulness of the 
card catalog by extracting a handful of cards here and there. The 
books must be fully and accurately recorded, and the responsibility 
of the library for the record is direct and definite.” 


Hours oF SERVICE 


The original plans of this study called for the collection of 
data on hours of library service from 1875 to 1925. Some of the 
institutions were not established as early as that and in others the 
desired information could not be furnished. The data that were 
obtained are displayed in Table 2. Examination of this table re- 
veals that Ames, California, Michigan, Oberlin, Rutgers, Vassar, 
and Yale were able to show the changes in hours of library service 
for the period from 1875 to 1925. There were in 1875 consider- 
able differences in the number of hours of service per week. Ober- 
lin and Rutgers had the minimum, twenty-four hours, and Michi- 
gan the maximum, seventy-five hours. All of the institutions in this 
group show an increase over the fifty-year period. The present 
hours of service, when expressed in percentage of the number of 
hours the libraries were open in 1875, are marked. The largest 
percentage, 362.5, is found in Oberlin and the smallest, 114.0, in 
Michigan. It should be borne in mind, however, that in the latter 
institution the number of hours of service per week was large in 
1875; consequently there was not the opportunity for increase 
that there was at Oberlin. 

The libraries reporting for less than the fifty-year period show 
increases in all instances with the exception of Columbia. There 
has been in that library a slight decrease since 1885. The in- 
creases are especially marked at North Carolina and Oregon. This 
is additional evidence of the delayed library development that 
characterized these institutions. 

The data of this table also show less variation in hours of serv- 
ice per week in 1925 than obtained in the earlier years. The high- 
est is California with the library open ninety-two hours per week 


1 Roger Howson. The Columbia Library System as a Research Laboratory, 
Columbia Alumni News, XVII, No. 6 (1925). 
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as compared with Tulane with sixty-nine hours. These differences 
are partially due to the fact that some of the libraries are open on 
Sundays. 

In this phase of their activities libraries are not likely to make 
marked increases. These data relate primarily to the central 
library. There may, however, be increases in the number of hours 
college or departmental libraries are kept open. But most of the 
libraries included in this study have now reached a point in which 
there can be but little increase in the number of hours per week 
that the central library is kept open. The marked increase shown 
by most of these institutions in number of hours of library serv- 
ice rendered is one of the important reasons for increased finan- 
cial demands. 


GIFTS AND PURCHASES 


The extent to which libraries are securing their additions 
through gifts or donations as contrasted with purchases has a 
significant bearing on the support of the library. Data were col- 
lected on this question and computations have been made that show 
the percentage of books obtained by each method for those libraries 
that were able to supply the data for fifteen or more years. They 
are exhibited in Table M, Appendix. 

It will be noted that a majority of the institutions are getting 
a decreasing proportion of their additions by gifts. The excep- 
tions to this decline are: Illinois, in which the proportions have 
been fairly constant for the last twenty years at least; Oberlin, 
which has been fairly constant over the last twenty-five years; 
Stanford, which shows a decline for some time but during the last 
five years has gone back to its early proportions; and Yale, which 
shows a fairly constant relation throughout the entire period. 
Illinois, Oberlin, Oregon, Stanford, and Yale were the only in- 
stitutions in which the proportion of gifts for the period from 
1921-1925 was as great as the proportion for the entire period. 
In interpreting these statements it should be borne in mind that 
books purchased include those bought from trust funds as well as 
from library appropriations. This decline in gifts is relative 
rather than absolute as all of the libraries are now making much 
larger purchases than formerly. These data show relatively an 
increased drain on the library resources in supplying the printed 
materials. 


CHAPTER 3 


Cooperation in the Development of 
Library Resources for Research 


N this study no special objective measures were devised 
I for determining the adequacy of the printed resources 
of the library for purposes of research. On the part of the 
faculty members, the statement was very frequently made that 
these resources were inadequate, both for their own needs and for 
those of their graduate students. In a few institutions the faculty 
members were inclined to place the responsibility for this situation 
on the librarian. It was stated: ‘‘He has no adequate conception 
of the place of scholarship”; “It takes vision and scholarship to 
be a librarian. His purchases in biology were rubbish.” He was 
also sometimes accused of spending too large .a proportion of the 
library funds on duplicates or of frittering them away on books 
that had little or no value in the college or university library. 

There can be little doubt but that a keen appreciation of the 
needs of research is an indispensable characteristic of the person 
who attempts to serve successfully as librarian in a modern univer- 
sity. That this quality is lacking in some instances cannot be 
gainsaid. However, as a result of the work on this study, it is the 
opinion of the writer that to apply the above-mentioned criticisms 
to all librarians would, in the great majority of cases, be unfair— 
at least it would be unfair in the group of institutions included in 
this study. A considerable proportion of the criticism is due to 
conditions that are beyond the control of librarians. 

The data presented on page 14 show that for the group of 
institutions studied the increase in number of graduate students 
has been very rapid. This is one objective measure of the demands 
made upon the libraries of these institutions to contribute to re- 
search. This demand on university libraries has become greater, 
not only as a result of the increased numbers of graduate students 
in a given group of institutions but also because of the growth in 
number of institutions giving graduate work. <A further factor 
is the growth in size of faculties. Data on growth of graduate 
work and of faculties for institutions reporting to the United 
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States Bureau of Education are given in Figure 8 and Tables N 
and O (see Appendix). As a result of these developments the 
demand for certain materials has become so great that it is only 
with very great difficulty that additions in certain fields can be 
made to the resources of the library. What the faculty member 
is sometimes inclined to attribute to the weakness of the librarian 
is due to causes that lie entirely beyond his control. 


Fic. 8. INCREASE IN GRADUATE WORK AND SIZE OF FACULTIES IN THE COLLEGE AND 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS REPORTING TO THE U. S. Bureau or Epucation. (SEE 
Tastes N anv QO) 
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An illustration may be a means of helping to make this point 
clear. 

“The University of Washington has made special effort during 
the past few years to secure books for its young but promising 
graduate school. On account of the growing scarcity of period- 
icals and the serial publications of academies and learned societies, 
purchases have been concentrated upon this type of material. 
From titles selected from departmental requests, the library com- 
mittee caused the preparation of a preferred buying list of the 
most essential items. On this list the sets of supreme importance 
were double-starred. One copy of the list thus prepared was sub- 
mitted for quotations to the chief library agent in each of the lead- 
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ing European countries, From the resulting offers it has been im- 
possible during the past six years to spend even the modest amount 
of money available. Not a single quotation has been received from 
any source on complete sets of any of the double-starred items. 


“As a consequence of this failure to make proper headway to- 
wards the acquisition of those necessary books which must form the 
background for any extended research, I was sent to Europe to 
establish personal relations with dealers, to place direct orders and 
to examine existing book stocks. I devoted four months to visit- 
ing the principal book establishments in England, Scotland, The 
Netherlands, Germany, Italy and France. Some excellent material 
has been obtained in this way and the personal relations thus es- 
tablished will doubtless make matters easier so far as future 
orders are concerned. 

“One fact however stands out above all others obtained from 
this first hand observation of European book stocks, namely, com- 
plete sets of fundamental research publications are scarce and in 
many cases the available supply is already exhausted. Some of 
the items on the list were easily found, but in a considerable number 
of cases the sets purchased were the only ones encountered in 
Europe. Of a number of the most important items desired not a 
single set was located. On one item requested by many depart- 
ments in the University, I was informed by a dealer in one of the 
smaller cities that he had already six standing orders for the set 
from as many American libraries. Another dealer speaking of a 
desired set said, ‘If this should come into the open market all of 
the principal dealers in London will bid for it and the library with 
the longest purse will pay the bill.’ Speaking of a group of Ger- 
man periodicals, our Leipzig agent confirmed the statement pre- 
viously made by letter, ‘Germany is already sold out. These maga- 
zines are no longer to be had.’ 


“These experiences of the past summer are offered in evidence 
of a condition already understood or suspected by a considerable 
number of librarians in the United States. The gradual exhaus- 
tion of the market has been progressing steadily for years. The 
heavy buying that followed several years of interruption by war, 
increased no doubt by a wish to take advantage of the favorable 
state of exchange, has suddenly sent prices soaring skyward and 
made strikingly evident the shortage in international books. Em- 
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phasis has been thrown upon a condition already developing and 
bound to arrive regardless of the war.’ 

Quite obviously these conditions are beyond the power of the 
librarian to remedy. In view of the limited supply of printed 
materials available in certain fields of knowledge, it becomes evi- 
dent that it is no longer possible for each library to be strong in 
all departments of knowledge. Money with which to buy will not 
correct this situation. 

If there is to be the largest possible development of research in 
this country, there will need to be fuller definition on the part of 
higher educational institutions of the types of research they will 
undertake. These limitations should be established in the interests 
of scholarship and as a means of effecting financial economies. 
There are fields of research so specialized that there is need for 
only a limited number of centers. In some fields of knowledge the 
printed resources are so limited that there are enough for only a 
very few centers. These conditions call for a coordination of effort 
on the part of higher institutions of learning. An arrangement of 
this type lies beyond the power of librarians. It is a problem for 
trustees, administrative officers, and faculty members. It means 
that most institutions will have to make a choice between medioc- 
rity of work in a wide range of subjects and a relatively high type 
of research in a limited number of fields. 

As has been implied, the acceptance of this idea of cooperation 
in the development of library resources does not stop with the li- 
brary. It raises at once the whole question of cooperation in the 
development of graduate instruction and research, at least in cer- 
tain fields. In discussing this problem before the twenty-first an- 
nual conference of the Association of American Universities, J ames 
R. Angell, president of Yale University, made the following state- 
ment: 

**At no point in the present administration of research inter- 
ests in educational institutions is there perhaps more need for 
searching analysis of present practices than in the methods, or 
lack of methods, whereby particular lines of research are under- 
taken. Almost every great university is put in the position of 
attempting to foster all the major fields of research and an un- 
limited number of accessory ones. Local pride has repeatedly led 


*Charles W. Smith. The Vanishing Supply of Research Periodicals, The 
Library Journal, XLIX (1924), p. 117. 
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to the effort to develop forms of research which may be intrinsi- 
cally of minor consequence and altogether anomalous in the regions 
where they are undertaken. State institutions are constantly sub- 
jected to pressure of this character, leading to the formation of 
new departments, some of which have no substantial justification 
beyond the gratification of the ambition of some energetic pro- 
fessor or some small group whose interests will be theoretically 
promoted in this way. There exists at present no adequate device 
by which an indefinite continuation of these conditions may be 
avoided. Indeed, it is but quite recently that there has grown up 
any considerable body of opinion recognizing the wastefulness of 
the present practices. It is of course a matter of the utmost deli- 
cacy, and one calling for great breadth of knowledge and great 
sanity of judgment, to attempt in any fashion to allocate responsi- 
bility for particular kinds of research. At the very outset one is 
met with the contention that any such artificial distribution of 
functions would operate seriously to cripple individual initiative. 
And yet the contrary consideration is quite as urgent. To equip 
every university in the country to carry on research in agricul- 
ture, in forestry, in all the branches of engineering, and, for that 
matter, in all the physical, chemical, and biological sciences, would 
obviously be wasteful of equipment and physical resources, and all 
but impossible of execution in the matter of personnel. Certain 
rough lines of division are in point of fact at present operative. 
Some institutions by mere virtue of the fact that they secured an 
early occupancy of a field have developed to a considerable degree 
of advancement research work in special directions which might 
perhaps have been more advantageously developed elsewhere. But 
meantime, being in possession of the property, it would be ill- 
advised to attempt to dispossess them. In any event while it is 
futile, and were it not futile it would be unwise, to attempt any 
arbitrary and coercive methods in the solution of this general prob- 
lem, it is not. too much to hope that by intelligent voluntary co- 
operation something may be done to safeguard the situation 
against an indefinite continuation of the present condition.” 

In the judgment of the writer this is one of the most important 
problems treated in this report. It will also be a very difficult one 

The Organization of Research, Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of 


the Twenty-first Annual Conference of the Association of American Univer- 
sities (1919), p. 29. 
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with which to deal as it runs counter to most of the current prac- 
tice. In spite of the difficulties it presents, there is much that can 
be done if those administratively responsible become convinced of 
its desirability. It is hardly to be expected that institutions that 
have already well-developed lines of research with good library 
facilities will drop them. On the contrary, the proposal implies 
that these would be the very lines with which they would go for- 
ward. ‘There were, however, but few libraries among those in- 
cluded in the study that were not, as a result of pressure from 
faculty members, attempting to secure library resources for re- 
search in the fields in which they are not now strong and in which 
the supply of printed matter is so limited that a strong collection 
could not be obtained. 

Guy S. Ford, dean of the graduate school of the University of 
Minnesota, has made a forceful statement bearing on the interests 
of graduate schools in this problem: 

“The interest of the Graduate School is in the reasonable ac- 
cessibility of the necessary books. ‘That may be secured for prac- 
tical purposes when a long run of a rare periodical, a first edition, 
or a valuable set of source material is in the local city public li- 
brary or in the library of a neighboring University. At present, 
too many Universities are buying without due reference to the 
neighboring collections. Four or five Universities within a radius 
of a hundred to two hundred miles of each other in both eastern 
and middle western sections are bidding against each other, pay- 
ing higher and higher prices for rarely used sets to which occa- 
sional access is necessary, but sets of which one or two in a section 
would by the courtesy of inter-library loans supply all needs. 

“The matter of competing in single purchases as between li- 
braries that should be cooperating is significant of a more expen- 
sive competition into which we may be led by imitation or the zeal 
of departments. I hesitate to name the Universities whose libra- 
ries—irrespective of their faculties—furnish ‘unrivaled facilities 
for studying‘ western history’; the list of these ‘strong in the pam- 
phlet and other source material of the French Revolution’ is 
equally extensive. The next decade will see us bidding and building 
against each other for South American and oriental history, poli- 
tics, and literature—not a selected country or period or phase— 
but all South America and the whole Orient. All the middle west- 
ern and perhaps the eastern Universities may have to check in- 
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fluences within and without that would want to make them the 
greatest centers for the study of the history, literature, and in- 
stitutions of all the countries which have contributed large num- 
bers of immigrants to the tax-paying population of their section. 
_All this means spreading out—horizontal distribution of funds— 
mediocre results at greatly enhanced expenditure. 

“Ts it wise or necessary or possible for all Universities to be 
all things to all advanced students? Are not the responsibility and 
the necessity upon most of us to be respectable in our library equip- 
ment in all the fields—where the personnel of the faculty justifies 
work for the Master’s degree; to be good in what our location or 
traditions or special departmental strength justifies and to be the 
best where all these three combine and make us the logical place 
where library excellence is to be expected? Should we not make our 
special treasures immediately available by special bibliographies, 
by generosity in inter-library loans, accepting commissions to 
photograph or copy whenever the demand is made and the expenses 
paid? Then in those fields where we are wisely and respectably 
mediocre let us depend upon loans ourselves and send our students 
on to the greater opportunities that offer elsewhere in the fields 
where we have determined not to be a claimant for pre-eminence.” 

Reference has been made to the fact that competition among the 
libraries is not only greatly increasing the cost of securing 
material but, much worse, results in the scattering of the material. 
From the standpoint of a large development of research, it would 
be better if there were more concentration of the materials treat- 
ing of highly specialized fields of knowledge and of those in which 
there are distinct limitations in the supply of printed materials. 

Would it not be possible to divide the country into regions and 
in each secure agreement among the educational institutions with 
reference to the lines of highly specialized research each will under- 
take? In some instances there may not be need for more than one 
center in this country. When the regional divisions have been 
determined, there should be cooperation among the libraries of 
each region in securing the needed book resources. To secure the 
cooperation of the librarians would not be very difficult. Many 
of them realize the weaknesses of the present practices and are in 

1The Library and the Graduate School, Journal of Proceedings and 


Addresses of the Fifteenth Annual Conference of the Association of American 
Universities (1913), pp. 43-44. 
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favor of correcting them. References will be found to the problem 
in their literature. A portion of a statement dealing with this 
question follows: 


“This leads us very naturally to consider this problem of sup- 
plying the full record of science to our men of science. It is not 
a local problem merely. It is also-a national problem. The diffi- 
culties in the way are partly those of finance, partly those of time, 
partly competition, not alone among American libraries, but with 
those of Japan and China, of South America and South Africa, 
of New Zealand and Australia. Very much of the material re- 
quired by this group before me was published in but a small edi- 
tion, running from a couple of hundred in the case of certain very 
costly books, to a thousand or more for certain journals. In their 
beginnings journals and transactions are frequently issued in only 
sufficient numbers to meet the actual number of subscribers. You 
all know how the wastebasket yawns for odd numbers, and what 
chances of destruction stray copies must run between careless or 
absent-minded owners, house-maids, janitors, the frugal house- 
wife and the rag-man. Wars and disasters intervene to reduce 
the numbers of copies in existence. I have no hesitation in saying 
that the possibility of securing sets of certain very much valued 
books and journals is diminishing even to the vanishing point with 
each year that goes by. The world war was destructive of re- 
serves, caused restriction in the number of copies printed, and in- 
creased enormously the cost of printed matter of all sorts. In 
some cases known to me no copies were printed beyond the actual 
home demand, totally ignoring foreign or enemy subscribers. I 
know of one American journal which actually printed last Decem- 
ber one hundred and fifty copies less than its regular subscription 
list, because paper took a sudden jump in price and only the stock 
on hand was used. This sort of thing makes the task of securing 
sets anything but easy. The chief source of supply is the libraries 
of deceased professors as they come on the market—and professors 
who own and bind long files of journals and transactions are be- 
coming rarer with the high cost of living and the decreasing amount 
of shelf space in modern houses and apartments. The necessity of 
quick action cannot be stressed unduly in view of the present cir- 
cumstances. It is not a question any longer of waiting for a favor- 
able opportunity. Rather are we faced with the necessity of getting 
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what we need whenever the chance comes up. The competition 
from the newer countries and the newer libraries is keener every 
year. Thirty years ago there was no large scientific library west 
of us—not one. Now we may mention the Universities of Chicago, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, California, Le- 
land Stanford, Washington, and the John Crerar Library, without 
even exhausting the list of institutions of the first rank—for special 
libraries in a small field are equally dangerous competitors for the 
valuable books and sets in their own line. In those same thirty 
years South America, South Africa, Japan, Australia, and Canada 
have come into the field eager to provide their scientists with the 
record of science. McGill University bought just before me last 
fall very many sets of journals long on our list of desiderata. I 
found Japanese buyers had been everywhere with the government 
purse to draw on. The fact is that we must both hasten our own 
purchases and combine with our neighbors if American learning 
is to be kept on an equality with that of Europe. 

“The need of cooperation and of a policy looking to the elimina- 
tion of certain forms of competition is brought home to me more 
keenly each year. We should be able, it would seem, to agree on 
certain fields which we can cultivate intensively, securing every- 
thing of moment in them, as far as we can raise the funds. Cer- 
tain general works, general society transactions, journals of a 
wide appeal we must all have. But must we—take a concrete case 
—all try to buy the publications of the smaller and less important 
societies? May not half a dozen sets spread over the country 
suffice with the development of the inter-hbrary loan and of photo- 
duplicating machines? Can we not agree with Chicago, Urbana, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Pittsburgh, and Ithaca on a limit in pur- 
chasing such local society publications? Thus we might all save 
money, keep down prices, gain in the total number of sets available, 
and lend freely between ourselves. This matter seems to me highly 
important—even vital to our success. It has been much discussed 
among librarians. There would be small difficulty in arriving at a 
policy, if it were a matter to be decided by librarians alone. But 
it concerns far more deeply the faculties of the various univer- 
sities and their governing boards. We librarians cannot, for ex- 
ample, get together and agree on a limitation of our several fields 
of specialization. We must first gain adherents to a policy of 
limitation, then form an agreement through some joint committee 
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of professors, and finally secure the consent of boards of regents 
and trustees. The facts are most clear and patent. We simply 
cannot all have everything. ‘There isn’t enough to go ’round, nor 
money enough to buy everything. What we must do, then, in com- 
mon sense is to stop trying to get everything in each library, and go 
for the things we can reasonably expect to secure in cooperation 
with our neighbors. If any one doubts the success of this plan, I 
refer him to the results of the agreement between the Chicago li- 
braries made in 1895 and carried out since to the lasting benefit of 
scholarship. ‘There is every reason why we should enter into a 
similar pact with neighboring libraries.””* 

Such practical problems as the extreme loyalty of the alumnus 
who cannot tolerate having a rival institution possess a better 
Goethe collection than his alma mater would have to be met; also 
that of the prospective choice for a faculty position who stipulates 
as one condition of his acceptance the practically unlimited ex- 
pansion of the library on the side of his research interests. The 
result frequently is the collection of materials which remain unused 
when the faculty member migrates. Several cases were found in 
which very expensive collections remained unused as a result of 
this procedure. 

A further difficulty that would present itself would be the in- 
ability of an institution to give to each graduate student, regard- 
less of his interests, library resources for the conduct of his 
research. ‘This would make it necessary for him to go to another 
institution for at least a part of his work. It should be pointed 
out that this problem is not peculiar to the proposed plan. It 
is also a characteristic of the present unsystematized procedure. 
The proposed plan would have the advantage of making it possible 
for the graduate student to find the specialized materials in which 
he is interested concentrated at one institution. There is no doubt 
at all but that it would be cheaper in many instances for institu- 
tions to pay all the expense incident to his going to another 
institution to secure access to the materials he needs for his re- 
search than to purchase them, even when this is possible. 

It should be relatively easy for the librarians and research work- 
ers of a given region to decide upon the fields in which the materials 
are so limited or so expensive that it is either impossible or too 


* William W. Bishop. The Backs of Books (Baltimore: The Williams & 
Wilkins Co., 1926), pp. 289-92. 
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costly to duplicate collections. When this has been done and the 
specialized interests of each institution are known to the others, 
the cooperation could be readily carried forward. A more serious 
difficulty to be met is that of securing some agreement on the part 
of the universities with reference to the highly specialized fields in 
which each will undertake research and graduate instruction. If 
an agreement were reached on the development of library resources 
that aspect of the problem might eventually be more easily solved. 


It would be desirable to have some organization sponsor such 
a program of cooperation. Without some general attempt the co- 
operation is almost certain to be confined to such more or less ac- 
cidental efforts as will be mentioned later. This is not ade- 
quate. Would it not be appropriate for the Association of 
American Universities to interest itself in such a program? It 
is a matter of vital concern to graduate schools. 


It should be recognized that a measure of cooperation is to be 
found at present. It exists between Stanford University and the 
University of California, with reference to the Hoover War Li- 
brary and the Bancroft Library, respectively. The University of 
Michigan Library does not buy genealogy because this is a field in 
which the Detroit Public Library specializes, nor does it endeavor 
to secure unusual books that are to be found in the White Collec- 
tion of the Cleveland Public Library. There also is cooperation 
between the New York Public Library and the Columbia University 
Library. The library of the University of Minnesota has an 
agreement with the Minnesota Historical Society covering gene- 
alogy and local history. It is also cooperating with the Minneapo- 
lis Public Library and James Jerome Hill Library of St. Paul 
with reference to the purchase of certain kinds of materials. 


It is unnecessary to point out that this proposal does not imply 
that each university will not have the publications necessary for its 
undergraduate work. Neither does it mean that among the co- 
operating institutions there shall not be research in each of the 
institutions in such major lines as are appropriate to the institu- 
tion and in which there are book resources as well as competent 
workers. It means only that it will be applied in the highly spe- 
cialized fields, or in those lines in which the publications are so 
limited that it is impossible to secure adequate resources. It means 
concentration of resources rather than their dispersal, with the 
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result that each institution will recognize the special interests of 
its neighbors. It is believed that this type of cooperation if con- 
tinued over a period of fifty years would mean a larger develop- 
ment of research than can possibly result from the present pro- 
cedure. 


CHAPTER 4 
College, School and Departmental 
Libraries 


CoLLEGE LIBRARIES 


NE of the most perplexing administrative problems with 
() which the university librarian has to deal is that of his 

relationship to collections of books that are outside of the 
central library or that are in the central library building but are 
more or less independent of him. These may be materials designed 
to meet the needs of schools or colleges such as law, medicine, 
engineering, and agriculture, or they may be collections relating 
to the work of one or more departments, e.g., chemistry, English, 
economics, etc. 

In planning this aspect of the study separate forms were made 
for reporting data on libraries that served schools or colleges, and 
those designed to meet the needs of one or more departments. It 
was found that in many of the institutions there was little or no 
difference between the relationship of a school or college library 
and that of a departmental library to the central library. How- 
ever, in reporting the results found, those libraries serving the 
needs of a school or college have been considered as college li- 
braries regardless of their relationship to the central library. 


Law LIBRARIES 


Among the college libraries those of the law schools have in 
most of the institutions the largest measure of independence. In 
several of the institutions studied they were completely indepen- 
dent. In some cases the catalogs of the general libraries did not 
even show the resources of the law libraries. The closest relation- 
ship administratively between the law library and the general li- 
brary for any of the institutions reporting on this point was found 
in California, Illinois, and Oregon. In each of these institutions, 
books are purchased and cataloged by the general library and 
copies of the cards are located in both the general and college 
catalogs. The person in charge of the library is in each case se- 
lected by the law college and is on the budget of that college. Be- 
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tween the unified condition represented by these three institutions 
and complete autonomy on the part of the law library, varying 
degrees of independence were found. 

Members of law faculties were inclined to discount the value of 
the trained librarian for the law library. ‘They expressed the view 
that the books in the law library are of such a nature that special- 
ized library training is of little use to one who handles them. After 
hearing both sides of the question, the writer cannot escape the 
conviction that this independence or semi-independence of the law 
library is largely a matter of tradition. It is doubtful if the com- 
monly used argument to support its independence has any more 
force in law than in chemistry. It may have had considerable 
validity when law libraries consisted almost entirely of statutes and 
court decisions. However, in the more progressive colleges of law 
Elihu Root’s view that “the only way to clarify and simplify our 
law is to reach the lawyer in the making so that when he comes to 
the bar he will have learned to think not merely in terms of law 
but in terms of jurisprudence” is now accepted. Manifestly, the 
acceptance of this view will result in a material modification of the 
law library. This change will mean that there will be a much more 
pronounced advantage in having the law library of the future an 
integral part of the university library service than has been true 
in the past. This statement does not necessarily imply the con- 
solidation of the books of the law library with those of the general 
library. It does mean, however, a centralization of the control of 
the library service. 


Mepicat LIBRARIES 


In a few institutions the medical library was found to be entirely 
independent of the university library. In a majority of the cases 
in which this was true, the medical college and the general library 
were located in different cities. At Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Yale, the medical libraries were not only a part of the university 
library service but were housed in the main library building. 

Unless the schools or colleges are located at some distance from 
the main university, it is difficult to justify the degree of inde- 
pendence that college libraries frequently have. Especially is this 
true in the case of law. There were evidences of inadequacies in 
their service not found in those that were an integral part of the 
university library service. The latter portion of this statement 
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refers to centralization of service and not to the centralization of 
the printed resources. Consolidation of books is a very different 
question and will be considered later in connection with the dis- 
cussion treating of departmental libraries in the more restricted 
sense. 

A view of conditions on several important points may be ob- 
tained by an examination of Table P, Appendix. 


DEPARTMENTAL LIBRARIES 


Much difference was found in the use of the term departmental 
library. In this discussion small collections of handbooks, dic- 
tionaries, laboratory manuals, etc., that are usually found in each 
department, are not included. In some of the institutions these 
are included in the inventory of library resources, and in others 
they are not. It is relatively a minor matter as to whether they 
are inventoried by the business office or the library as long as the 
purchases are limited to books of the sort indicated. However, 
when they are checked through the library there is less likelihood 
of unnecessary duplication. This result may be obtained, as is 
done in many institutions, by having all book purchases made 
through the library. | 

The term departmental library will be applied to collections of 
books, not designed to serve the needs of a college, that are located 
in some building outside the central library. It will also be ap- 
plied to special collections found in the general library building 
that are administered independently or semi-independently of the 
general library. 

The relation of departmental libraries to the university li- 
brary was found to vary greatly in the institutions studied. Ina 
few instances they were almost entirely independent, but in a large 
proportion of the cases they were in reality branches of the main 
library. This latter condition seems to represent the present trend. 

In some respects Yale is an exception to this trend. In gen- 
eral, departmental libraries at Yale are composed of books that 
are also in the central library. With regard to financing, they 
are entirely the obligation of the departments, both in the matter 
of addition of printed resources and in service. Usually the books 
are purchased by the departments but some of the cataloging is 
done in the general library. The departments pay for this work. 
In many instances cards for books that are to be found in these 
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libraries are filed in the general library as well as in the depart- 
ments (Table Q, Appendix). In many cases the librarians in 
charge of these departmental collections have had experience in the 
university library. This makes for closer relations with the gen- 
eral library. A comparison of this policy with the present trend 
toward centralization of service will be made at a later point in the 
discussion. 


Views or Facuttry MEMBERS ON DEPARTMENTAL LIBRARIES 


Views of faculty members were obtained in a number of institu- 
tions regarding the need for departmental libraries located out- 
side the main library building. It was found that the great ma- 
jority of those working in the humanities were opposed to this 
arrangement. In the case of the sciences and in technical fields the 
force of opinion was almost as strong for the departmental library. 
The only exceptions to this general statement were the views of a 
number of teachers of biological sciences who were favorable to the 
consolidation of the book resources. 

The views of those opposed to the departmental library were 
expressed in such statements as the following: 

‘All research materials and the materials for advanced stu- 
dents should go into the central hbrary.” 

“Before our books were centralized one frequently had to 
search in five or six departmental libraries for a desired publica- 
tion.” 

“On the humanistic side all knowledge is a unit.” 

“The very ready accessibility of books for each department 
really defeats its own end when you get beyond those books in the 
departmental library, unless there is a great deal of duplication.” 

“The overlapping of fields of knowledge is so great that the 
departmental library is a distinct disadvantage.” 

“There is too much overlapping of interests to make the de- 
partmental library desirable.” 

“No one looking at it from an institutional point of view can 
favor the departmental library. Those who favor it are con- 
sidering only their personal convenience.” 

Those favoring the departmental library were fully as pos- 
itive in the views expressed as were those opposing it. ‘The state- 
ments which follow are illustrative of the statements made by 
supporters of the departmental library: 
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“It is absolutely necessary for the advanced worker to have 
ready access to all literature. This means the books must be 
right near the laboratory. It would be fatal to have them in the 
general library.” 

“Tt is very important to have ready access to a library, other- 
wise references are not likely to be run down. All the biological 
books should be together.” 


“T do not see how a chemical library can be of much use unless 
it is located in, or very near, the chemistry building. So many 
of our references require hurried trips that it is certainly a great 
convenience to have all our own material segregated.” 


There is no occasion in this connection to go over the usual 
pros and cons of the departmental library. They are generally 
known. There are certain phases, however, that are not always 
recognized in dealing with this problem. The size of the campus 
and the location of the library building with reference to the 
other buildings is an important factor in determining the extent 
to which it is necessary to go in making provision for depart- 
mental libraries. Unfortunately, many of the institutions have 
completely outgrown their original plans, and it is not always 
possible at the present to get the library as well located as is to 
be desired. The college devoting most of its efforts to the liberal 
arts presents a very different problem from the university. In 
institutions of the former type a central library should be all 
that is necessary aside from small collections temporarily lent to 
departments. The technical college dealing with a relatively 
restricted field of knowledge does not have great need for depart- 
mental libraries. 


Fach institution should be studied with the idea of so locating 
the library resources as to make for their largest possible use by 
students and faculty. Some evidence was found indicating that 
there are still librarians who are obsessed with the idea of getting 
all the books into the central library. But if the proportion 
encountered in this study is representative of conditions gen- 
erally, the total number is not great. Most of them recognize 
the validity of the principle stated above. The difficulty lies in 
getting a basis in fact for the decisions that must be made in 
carrying out such a policy. Barring the exceptions noted above, 
there seems but little doubt that there is a place for the depart- 
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mental library in the efforts that are being made to realize the ideal 
of having books readily accessible. At least this is true in the 
case of the university. 


RELATIONSHIP OF THE DEPARTMENTAL LIBRARY TO THE 
CENTRAL LIBRARY 


The institutions included in this study present three types 
of situations with regard to the administration of departmental 
libraries. In one group the policy results in a large measure 
of autonomy, if not complete autonomy, for the departmental li- 
brary. In the second group the department collections were an in- 
tegral part of the service of the central library. The third group 
had no clearly defined principles of procedure, or at least such were 
not manifest in the conditions found. An institution in this group 
would ordinarily have some departmental libraries illustrative of 
each of the preceding types of relationship to the central library. 

The conditions in the University of California are fairly 
representative of the institutions belonging to the first group. 
The regents’ orders relating to departmental libraries in that in- 
stitution are as follows: 

“Departmental libraries shall be considered part of the work- 
ing equipment of the departments to which they are attached, 
to be provided in the same manner as other equipment, viz., by 
purchase with funds allowed the departments in the annual budget, 
or with special funds otherwise available for the use of the de- 
partments. 

“The book funds of the general library shall not be diverted 
to the purchase of books for departmental libraries. 

“The heads of departments shall have responsible control of 
the books in their respective departmental libraries, and shall 
see to their proper care and use under such general regulations, 
applicable to all departmental libraries, as may be approved by 
the Library Committee. 

“The Librarian shall have authority to deposit permanently 
in departmental libraries duplicates from the general library; 
and also, with the approval of the Library Committee, to deposit 
in departmental libraries, subject to recall, such other books from 
the general library as may be required exclusively in the work of 
the department concerned. 
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“The Librarian shall make an annual inspection of depart- 
mental libraries for the purpose of reporting on their general 
condition. All books acquired by the general library, or by 
departmental libraries, by purchase, exchange or gift, shall be 
recorded by the general library, and the departments concerned 
shall cooperate with the general library to this end.” 

Librarian Harold L. Leupp makes the following comment 
on the operation of the system in his 1924-25 report to the 
president of the university: 


“The departmental library situation continues unsatisfactory. 
The loss this year is 425 volumes (net) from a total of approx- 
imately 62,000 departmental books. The standing orders of 
the Board of Regents place responsibility for the organization 
and maintenance of departmental libraries squarely upon the 
departments concerned, prohibiting the use of General Library 
funds for departmental library purposes; but they also require 
the Librarian to make an annual check of departmental libraries. 
This procedure is expensive, produces some friction, and results 
in nothing tangible, since the departments are required neither 
to replace missing books nor to so improve their service as to 
minimize loss. Since he exercises no control over their adminis- 
tration, I recommend that the Librarian’s responsibility with re- 
spect to departmental libraries be limited to oversight of the 
General Library books on deposit therein, numbering now about 
12,700 volumes.”’? 

In contrast with this policy may be stated that of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The following statements will show a distinctly 
different procedure: 

“For the purpose of defining the Library policy of the Uni- 
versity, it 1s determined: 

(a) That all books, pamphlets, maps, etc. (other than ac- 
count books and books of record), purchased with University 
moneys, shail be deemed to belong to the University Library. 

(b) That all parts of the Library shall be in the custody of 
the Librarian, who shall be responsible for the condition of the 
same. 

1Taken from the Statutes of the University of California. 


2University Library. Preprint from the Annual Report of the President 
of the University, 1924-25, p. 4. 
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(c) That all reference books and all periodicals, magazines, 
and newspapers, shall be made as easy of access as practicable 
to all patrons of the Library, and that no limitations not neces- 
sary to their preservation shall be placed on their free use. 


(d) That all other books, except such as are referred to in 
the next paragraph, shall be delivered for use by the Librarian 
or assistant only on a proper call. 


(e) That books which are purely technical and relate to 
the work of a single department only may be taken to that de- 
partment under such regulations and for such time as the Li- 
brarian may determine; but the Librarian shall not thereby cease 
to be responsible for their safe keeping and proper use.’ 


It is evident from these statements that the policies of the two 
institutions with reference to departmental libraries are radically 
different. In this connection a comparison should be made of the 
service rendered through the departmental libraries of the two 
institutions (Table Q, Appendix). In Illinois there are ten de- 
partmental libraries with a paid assistant in charge of each, and 
all are open for twelve hours a day. In California there is a 
relatively large number of libraries classified as departmental, 
although many of these have very small collections. The ten 
largest may be taken for comparison with those of Illinois. In 
seven of these libraries there are paid assistants in charge, and 
three of them are open ten hours or more daily. 


The policy pursued in Michigan is quite similar to that in 
Illinois except that a considerably larger proportion of the books 
are in the general library. This is to be explained partially at 
least by the inadequacy of the library building at [linois. A new 
building was being erected at the time this study was in progress. 
Undoubtedly a larger percentage of the books is to be found in 
the new building. In Michigan there are five departmental li- 
braries with a paid assistant in charge of each. Of these, four 
are open ten hours a day or more. The general library purchases 
all books, catalogs them, and cards are placed in the catalogs 
of both the general library and departmental libraries. The as- 
sistants in charge of these departmental libraries are on the pay 
roll of the general library. 


1Extracts from the Laws of the Board of Trustees of the University of 
Illinois, p. 23-24. ) 
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The policies of Illinois and Michigan are receiving consider- 
able acceptance in other institutions. 

In developing its plans, Minnesota has recently moved to- 
ward centralization of its library service and also toward a much 
larger measure of consolidation of its library materials than 
previously existed. The following resolutions were passed by the 
regents on June 17, 1924": 

“1. That hereafter no separate unit of the University Li- 
brary be established or maintained outside the general library 
except with the official approval of the President and the Board 
of Regents. 

“2. That the University librarian be directed to make pro- 
vision under his general control and supervision for the various 
units of the University Library in harmony with the previous 
recommendation and that he shall report to the President and 
the Board of Regents any modification of this policy which may 
seem necessary. 

“3. That, in order to enable more accurate records of Uni- 
versity Library activities to be kept, reports shall be made to the 
University librarian, by those in charge of any unit of the Uni- 
versity Library, of such matters as it may be necessary or de- 
sirable to include in any general or special report of the University 
librarian.” 

This action has not resulted in complete consolidation of li- 
brary resources. Certain school and college libraries, also the 

*The original resolution passed in 1928 is: 

The University Library comprises all books, maps, charts, manuscripts, 
and similar documents purchased out of University funds, or acquired in 
any other manner by the University, except such as are of an administrative 
nature and such maps and charts as relate to, or are used in the internal 
organization of the several departments. For purposes of administration, the 
University Library consists of the following units: 

a, The General Library. 


b. The College Libraries. 
c. The Departmental Libraries. 


The University Library is under the direction of the University Librarian, 
who is appointed by the Board of Regents, and is directly responsible, through 
the President, to them. He is responsible for all matters related to its ad- 
ministration, subject to the provision in the Constitution of the senate that 
“each Faculty (or Executive Faculty if so organized) controls the internal 
affairs of its own College or schools, including: the selection and conditions 
of use of its college and departmental libraries and subject further to such 
limitations as are contained in the rules governing the Library Committee.” 


*The University Library. Text extracted from the Report of the Presi- 
dent of the University, 1924-25, p. 222. 
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library of the department of geology, are outside the main library. 
The need for ready accessibility to certain materials was rec- 
ognized by action taken by the library committee and the ad- 
ministrative committee of the senate. The resolution is as follows: 


“Books, periodicals, maps, and similar material retained in 
or lent to colleges or departments outside the general library of 
the University or its approved branches shall be confined to such 
as are in constant use in the daily work of the college or depart- 
ment. The cost of any and all replacements of these books due 
to loss or misuse shall be charged against the general supply funds 
of the college or department to which they are lent or in which 
they are retained.’ 


Under this policy limitations on the extent to which it is de- 
sirable to carry consolidation have received recognition. This, 
however, has been accompanied by a pronounced tendency away 
from the conditions still to be found on some campuses by which 
portions of the library are virtually office collections. Frequently 
these collections are available for use only after locating a mem- 
ber of the department who has a key to the room in which they 
are kept. 


In bringing about a change of this nature, many of the 
scattered collections are brought into the central library. Others 
are consolidated in groups of such size that they may be admin- 
istered economically. Trained helpers are in charge. This re- 
sults in collections’ in closely related fields of knowledge, such as 
biology, zoology, and botany, being consolidated. It does away 
with the conditions that were found in two institutions as a re- 
sult of which separate libraries were maintained in the same build- 
ing for lines of work as closely related as botany and zoology. 
In one instance the two libraries were on-the same floor. Un- 
fortunately the location on the campus of related departments is 
not always such as to make consolidation practicable. 


In Tulane University and in the University of Cincinnati 
relatively decentralized library services were found. In the former 
there were three departmental libraries, none of which was open 
ten hours a day or more. None had a paid assistant in charge. 
In two cases the books were purchased by the library, and in 
one by the department. In all instances cards were located in 


‘Ibid. p. 228. 
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both the central library and the departmental libraries. In Cin- 
cinnati there were seven departmental libraries, none of which 
was open ten hours a day or more. ‘There were in the seven 
libraries four paid assistants. There were cards for the books 
both in the departmental libraries and in the general library. In 
both libraries the students could draw books from the depart- 
mental libraries for over-night use. 

Institutions were found in which such questions as whether 
or not a periodical should be taken for a given year, whether 
or not periodical literature was to be bound, and the type of 
binding to be used were left entirely to the departmental libraries. 
These conditions were strongly censured even by the faculty 
members who were most favorable to the departmental library. 
Advanced students also objected strongly to the limited number 
of hours that many of the departmental libraries were open. 


Report on Liprary COnpdiITIONS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


In connection with this consideration of decentralization of 
service, it is of interest to consider a statement from a report 
made by an institution in which the policy was in effect for a 
period of years. Such a statement is to be found in a report mad« 
by a committee of the University of Chicago. This committee 
consisted of representatives of both faculty and lbrary staff, 
The following statements are from the report: 

“The establishment in 1892 of a considerable number of De- 
partmental Libraries and their subsequent development without 
adequate co-ordination or central control of purchases, catalogues, 
classification systems, and rules had, by 1914, led to a condi- 
tion which clearly demanded the attention of the Board of Libra- 
Regs ge. 

“The Committee held its first meeting on November 21, 1914, 
with Dr. Burton, Director of the Libraries, in the chair, and Mr. 
Hanson, the Associate Director, acting as Secretary. A report 
on conditions in the Libraries was read which aimed to point out 
some of the more serious shortcomings of the present system. 

“It called attention, among other things, to the fact that the 
strong interest of the University from the beginning in research 
work, accompanied as it was by insufficient funds for the develop- 
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ment of the Libraries, and inadequate general supervision, had led 
to a disproportionate emphasis on purchase of books as com- 
pared with cataloguing, binding, arrangement, and preservation, 
to a disproportionate development of the Departmental Libraries 
as compared with the General Library, and to inadequate co- 
ordination of the former with one another and with the General 
Library. In particular some of the Departmental Libraries had 
acquired and were acquiring books outside their proper fields, 
books on the same subjects were found in several different libraries, 
sets of books remained incomplete, fragments of the same sets 
‘or series were found in different libraries, and books, especially 
serials or collections, of interest to several departments were often 
found, not in the General Library, but in some one Departmental 
Library. When to these conditions it is added that some Depart- 
mental Libraries had reached the limit of their space, it was evident 
that the time was ripe for some modification of the practice hitherto 
followed in respect to the purchase and distribution of books.””* 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


During the progress of this study there were found examples 
of two types of problems somewhat related in the difficulties they 
present to the departmental library. The first of these is that of 
special collections administered more or less independently of the 
general library. The Bancroft Library of California and the 
Hoover War Library of Stanford are examples. In the case of 
the former, although it is housed in the main library building, it 
is administered independently of the general library except that 
the books are purchased through the order department of the 
general library. In the judgment of the writer the policy fol- 
lowed at Yale and Cornell, by which special collections are made 
a part of the general library but placed in charge of curators, 
is designed to make for a more unified and complete service with 
less expenditure of funds. 

In this connection it should be noted that it is very important 
for the librarian to utilize the knowledge and energy of faculty 
members who are in position to contribute to the development of 
the library. For the librarian to handle interested faculty mem- 


*Report of the Committee Appointed in November, 1914, to Investigate 
the Relations of Departmental Libraries in the University of Chicago, p. 1-2. 
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bers in such a manner as to repress their interest is a mistake, as 
long as these interests are in harmony with the accepted policy 
of the institution in the development of its library. 

Evidence was found that in some instances the special collec- 
tions had been established because of the indifference of the general 
library to the research and instructional needs of certain phases 
of university work. Municipal reports are illustrative of the type 
of material that is likely to be found in independent collections. 
In one instance a librarian justified the indifference on the part 
of the library to a department’s need for municipal reports by 
saying, “They are difficult to handle.” In other institutions the 
following statements were made by faculty members: 

“The library makes no adequate provision for the care of 
fugitive materials. The result has been that the department of 
economics has been forced to do what the library should have 
done. From our funds we have provided a librarian to take care 
of documents.” (This person is not a member of the staff of the 
central library.) 

“The library should assign some one to care for the pamphlet 
material. It is not adequately looked after at present.” 

These quotations express a view that was set forth by faculty 
members with fair frequency. The growth of documentary ma- 
terial has been rapid. In certain departments of knowledge it 
is essential for research and instruction. As a result, if libraries 
live up to their responsibilities, they must make provision to 
care for this material. In Stanford University the recognition 
of the importance of material of this character has resulted in the 
formation of a department of documents in the library organiza- 
tion. For many institutions this seems to be a wise step consider- 
ing the very large amount of correspondence and careful follow- 
ing of the activities of commissions, boards, etc., that are needed 
if an even reasonably complete collection is to be built up. 

Special collections were found in the early stages of develop- 
ment during the progress of the field work. The origin of these 
collections varies somewhat, but from the observations made by 
the writer it is evident that frequently they are started with little 
or no idea that they will assume the proportions they ultimately 
reach. A faculty member interested in a certain field of work 
begins collecting material. In the early stages the collection, 
arrangement, and care of the material are looked after by the 
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faculty member with the assistance of a clerk or student assistant. 
Eventually the material collected assumes such proportions that 
a full-time librarian is needed if the material is to be kept up to 
date and given proper care. 

The argument is not against such special collections. ‘There 
is little doubt but that material brought together in this manner 
is desirable from the standpoint both of instruction and research. 
The argument is against the building up of such collections inde- 
pendently of the general library and without consideration of their 
future. When ventures of this type are undertaken, the librarian 
and other administrative officers of the college or university should 
be taken into the counsels from the beginning. The relation of 
these collections to material already on the campus, the demand 
for funds that they will ultimately make, and the best arrange- 
ment of the material are illustrative of the problems that should 
have consideration. 

The second problem relates to bequests of books with restric- 
tions of such character that they increase the expense of their 
administration by the library. A few examples of such were found 
but most of the institutions included in this study have reached the 
point where they will not accept books under restrictions that 
ciasely limit their use or greatly increase the expense of handling 
them. Librarians can cite many illustrations in which prospective 
donors have been quite willing to give without restrictions when 
they see the handicaps such restrictions would place on the li- 
braries. : 


MovEMENT Towarp CENTRALIZATION OF LIBRARY SERVICE 


Undoubtedly many of the institutions having a relatively de- 
centralized library organization will as time goes on move toward 
centralization. To effect the change is not easy. In making it, 
librarians and administrative authorities should recognize that 
faculty members will do their best research and teaching only 
when they are relatively free from irritation. It is better to wait 
for some time than to slow up the productive work of an individual 
or a department by an abrupt invasion of what the individual or 
the department regards as its library prerogatives unless there 
is serious interference of the rights of other individuals or de- 
partments. 
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YALE’s PLAN 


Attention has been called to the large degree of independence 
of the departmental libraries of Yale. In evaluating this situa- 
tion it should be borne in mind that Yale’s departmental libraries 
consist largely of books to be found in the central library. Fur- 
thermore, the central library is unusually complete in its re- 
sources. ‘To conclude that the same policy would be as satisfac- 
tory in an institution with a limited library would be a mistake. 
Yale’s administrative organization has the advantages of the 
consolidated library and the departmental library combined. In 
the opinion of the writer it is a more expensive one to operate than 
is that of centralized service and can be made entirely successful 
only with relatively rich collections in both central and depart- 
mental libraries. With the limited printed resources and the 
limited financial support most colleges and universities have, it 
is not a wise procedure. When Yale’s policy is as well executed 
as it is at Yale it undoubtedly furnishes a very fine type of library 
service. 


IMPORTANT ELEMENTS IN AN EFFECTIVE LIBRARY SERVICE 


The data presented in this chapter show some of the differences 
between the results of a centralized and a decentralized library 
service. Tables P and Q (see Appendix) contain additional 
comparative material. As a result of the consideration of these 
data, and the observations made during his visits to the institu- 
tions, the writer has no hesitation in stating that he believes there 
should not be decentralization of library service, for the entire 
college or university, unless the departmental libraries are to con- 
sist entirely of duplicates. This would mean a unified library 
service for the entire institution with the exception of such col- 
leges or schools as may be located in centers remote from the 
university. Even in these cases it would seem desirable for the 
librarian of the central library to have general supervision of those 
libraries off the main campus. This would make the so-called 
departmental and college libraries branches of the general library. 

If this view is accepted, the following are suggested as im- 
portant elements in the establishment of an effective service: 

1. All books purchased should be part of the general library. 
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2. Purchases of printed resources will be made by the libra- 
rian. (This should not exclude the faculty from the decisions 
with reference to what shall be purchased.) 

3. All materials should be cataloged by the general library. 

4. The cards for books should be found both in the general 
and the departmental libraries. 

5. The librarian should have the responsibility for determining 
the hours that each departmental library is open. (This re- 
sponsibility should perhaps be shared with the department or 
departments involved.) 

6. The librarian should be charged with the responsibility 
of selecting the persons in charge of the branch libraries. (It may 
be desirable to have this done with the approval of the department 
or departments concerned.) 

7. Those in charge of branch libraries should be on the pay 
roll of the library. 

8. The librarian should have authority to transfer books to 
the branch libraries when in his judgment they will better serve 
the needs of students and faculty by being placed in the branches. 
(There will of necessity be some restriction on the removal of 
certain kinds of books from the central library.) 

9. Provision should be made for telephone and adequate mes- 
senger service. ‘The messenger service should not only include 
services at stated intervals but also for emergencies. In the large 
institutions it should include a truck which is entirely at the 
disposal of the library. 

10. College libraries should have no different administrative 
relationship to the central library from that of the other libraries. 
Provision may be made for giving them a larger degree of auton- 
omy than is desirable for departments. This may be done by 
having them carry an item in their budget for hbrary purchases, 
by making provision for a library committee for the college, etc. 

There will be objection on the part of some administrators 
and officers of instruction to placing such large responsibilities 
as are here suggested in the hands of the librarians. They will 
cite individual librarians who are not capable of adequately dis- 
charging these duties. No doubt they will be right in some 
cases. At least that is the impression of the writer. This is not, 
however, the final answer. Salary, retirement allowances, faculty 
membership, etc., alone, are not sufficient to attract the most 
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promising young men and women to the service of the library. A 
potent factor in influencing many will be the conviction that work 
in a library offers a genuine opportunity for constructive service. 
The restricted conditions under which some college and university 
librarians now work is not designed to make for their largest de- 
velopment. It would appear that the growth of responsibility 
on the part of the librarian and the development of individuals 
capable of discharging the responsibilities should go hand in hand. 


CHAPTER 5 
The Status of the Professional Staff 


T has been pointed out in Chapter 2, Growth and Financial 
Support, that during the past generation the work of the 
college or university library has become much more complex 

due to the increased demands made upon it. ‘This is especially 
true in the case of the university library. As a consequence there 
are needed today in every large university library several persons 
of superior ability who possess a high type of professional educa- 
tion. Such persons are required for cataloging, to take charge 
of departmental lhbraries or other special collections, in some 
aspects of the work of the order department, in reference work, 
and in the circulation department. 

Too many faculty members and administrative officers are 
prone to think of the library staff, aside from the titular librarian 
and one or two of his assistants, as persons who are discharging 
responsibilities essentially clerical in nature. ‘True, there is much 
work of this kind in every library, but the activities that have been 
suggested call for greater breadth of scholarship and a much 
longer period of professional preparation than are required in 
positions usually regarded as clerical. 


Types or Linrary Worx 


There may not be sufficient distinction made in libraries be- 
tween the clerical and the professional types of service. This 
question was raised by C. C. Williamson in his report, T'raining 
for library service. If this is the case, there is no doubt but that 
some economy could be effected in library administration by as 
complete segregation as is practicable of the two types of work. 
In this study no attempt was made to go into the details of this 
problem. An activity analysis of the positions in libraries is now 
in progress under the direction of W. W. Charters of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. His report will undoubtedly furnish the basis 
for a more intelligent discussion of the problem than has been 
possible in the past. 
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In this study sufficient analysis of the work of the library was 
made to convince the writer of the truth of the statement that has 
been made, viz., that there are a number of positions in every large 
library, serving a college or university community, which require 
persons who should be at least college graduates with one or more 
years of professional education. In some instances these workers 
should have done graduate work in other than a professional 
school if they are to discharge, with the greatest measure of 
effectiveness, the responsibilities of their positions. This means 
’ that the requirements in professional education and experience 
for many of them should be comparable with the requirements for 
positions in the various grades in the teaching staff. 


Factors AFFECTING STATUS OF LIBRARY STAFF 


The status of this group of professional workers, in the opin- 
ion of the writer, will be an important factor in determining 
the quality of service in college and university libraries. The 
following appear to be significant elements in defining this status: 
salary, retirement provisions, length of vacations, tenure, rela- 
tionship to faculty, and conditions governing attendance at pro- 
fessional meetings. At each institution information on these points 
was collected on the relative status of members in the higher levels 
of the library staff and of members of the faculty. These data 
were collected through the librarian and other administrative 
officers. In addition, a number of members of library staffs in 
subordinate positions were interviewed for the purpose of secur- 
ing their views with reference to their status. 

Very great differences were found in different institutions. In 
some of them all members of the library staff, with the exception 
of the librarian and perhaps one or two others, are classified as 
belonging to the clerical group. In a few institutions they are 
given the faculty rank which corresponds with the salary they 
receive. Between these two extremes was found a variety of 
_ provisions which indicated that on some points there was a partial 
recognition of the need for giving those in the higher levels of 
library service a professional status. 

The institutions included in this study, with two exceptions, 
have given the librarian the rank of full professor, although 
this rank does not always carry with it all the privileges 
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of the professorship. In some instances it comes as a result of 
teaching done by the librarian. Evidence was found in a few cases 
indicating that the position of librarian was considered compar- 
able with that of dean. This was shown by membership on ad- 
ministrative committees and by salary. In a large institution 
there can be little doubt but that the responsibilities and demands 
of the position in terms of ability and education are comparable 
with the headship of a school or college. 

Institutions in which there are associate or assistant librarians 
have made provision for faculty membership for these persons. 
A few institutions were found that had no regular provisions for 
faculty membership of the library staff below the positions of 
librarian and associate or assistant librarian, in which for special 
reasons a member or two besides the librarian and the associate 
or assistant librarian had been given faculty status. Except in 
a few institutions where there were regular provisions for faculty 
rank for members of the library staff, the question of the status 
of the professional part of the hbrary staff below the levels dis- 
cussed above has not been adequately answered. In a number of 
the institutions there was evidence of a desire on the part of ad- 
ministrative authorities to avoid having the issue raised. As a 
result the professional members of the staffs, aside from the ex- 
ceptions referred to, were uncertain as to their status, or else they 
were classified as belonging to the group designated as clerical 
workers. Much evidence was found of dissatisfaction with these 
conditions. 

One librarian reported that the only time the library staff 
was recognized as being a part of the university staff was when 
a “drive” for funds was on. In another institution a library 
worker of marked ability and superior professional education 
stated that the library staff was “invited to meetings when a large 
crowd was desired.” In this same university on one occasion a 
prominent public official spoke on the campus and admission was 
by card. These cards were not issued to members of the library 
staff but a week later they were asked to show their loyalty to 
the institution by contributing to a publicity fund for the uni- 
versity. 

The recognition of the titular librarian as a member of the 
faculty may have been an adequate method of dealing with the 
situation a generation ago when the staff in many of the institu- 
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tions consisted of a librarian and a relatively untrained staff. It 
is entirely inadequate when a body of professional workers is de- 
veloped such as was found to constitute a considerable proportion 
of the staffs in the libraries included in this study. In a substan- 
tial proportion of the library positions this procedure will not 
bring to the library the type of personnel that can give the service 
expected by students and faculty. ‘This condition should have 
more consideration than it has been given by university executives. 


PRESENT CONDITIONS 


How may the problem be met? As has been stated, a few of 
the institutions apparently have solved it by providing that mem- 
bers of the library staff should have the status to which the same 
salary would entitle them if they were members of the instructional 
staff. Columbia and Stanford are in this group. This status 
carries with it such retirement privileges as the faculty members 
enjoy. In neither institution do members of the professional 
staff of the library have as long vacation periods as the members 
of the teaching force. This was true in all except one or two 
institutions. In these the faculties serve on an eleven months basis 
and faculty and library staff have one month of vacation. Those 
engaged in the library service generally stated that the charac- 
ter of the demands made on a library will not permit of their hav- 
ing as long vacations as teachers have in most institutions. They 
do feel, however, that it should be somewhat longer than the two 
to four weeks usually granted to those in clerical work. 

In many institutions it would be quite impossible at the present 
time, and, so far as one can see, for some time to come, for all 
the members of the professional staff of the library to obtain 
faculty status. A considerable proportion of the more capable 
members are restive either under their present ill-defined status, 
or under their classification in the clerical group. Many of them 
feel there is more likelihood of library workers’ securing improve- 
ment of their conditions by endeavoring to obtain a distinct status 
as librarians than by seeking to overcome the opposition that 
exists to their having faculty membership. Just what this status 
would carry with it was not always clearly defined in the minds 
of those interviewed. The statements made indicated that the 
following were involved: retirement allowances comparable with 
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those of the faculty; vacations that will in general be more 
generous than those granted to members of the clerical force; more 
adequate compensation; privileges of attendance at professional 
meetings under the same conditions as obtain for faculty members, 
i.e., 1f faculty members have their expenses paid, librarians feel 
that members of the library staff should be entitled to the same 
privilege. This privilege is granted to faculty members in some 
institutions and not to members of the library force. They would 
also like the opportunity for advanced study outside of working 
hours on the same terms that instructors have. This opportunity 
is denied them in some institutions. 


Report or A, L. A. CoMMITTEE 


Since the field work of this study was completed, a report’ has 
been made by a committee of the College and Reference Section 
of the American Library Association bearing on this subject. 
This committee states that the following are the factors that should 
be recognized in determining the status of professional members 
of the library staff: appropriate rank; salary; and privileges, 
such as vacation, pension allowance, and membership on boards 
and committees. In such matters as salary and pension allowance 
the report evidently means that the status of the professional 
members of the library staff should be comparable with that of 
faculty members in the same institution. This statement, how- 
ever, is not specifically made. 

The number of persons with a considerable breadth of scholar- 
ship and with a high type of professional education—the stand- 
ards are constantly being advanced—serving college and univer- 
sity communities through the library has increased greatly in the 
last twenty-five years. This group will undoubtedly continue to 
increase in size. In interviews with faculty members one of the 
suggestions frequently received for improvement of the library 
was for a higher type of personnel. Such statements as the fol- 
lowing were made by faculty members: 

“There is too much cheap help in the library.” 

“Service in the library is not of high enough type. This in- 
stitution (university) is running too largely to bricks.” 

1 Report of the Committee on the Educational Qualifications and Status of 


the Professional Librarian in Colleges and Universities, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., 1924. Mimeographed. 
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“The persons in charge of departmental libraries should be 
much better trained. They should have had considerable training 
in the subject represented by the library.” 

As will be shown later the salaries in library service have im- 
proved materially during the past fifteen years. Like teaching, 
however, it will in all probability remain a field of endeavor in 
which the financial returns are not large. Therefore it is impor- 
tant that the other conditions surrounding the service should be 
commensurate with the training and ability that are desired. If 
these conditions cannot be provided, it is almost certain that 
capable young persons will not look with favor on library service. 
This is especially likely to be a potent factor in the future since 
a large proportion of the members of library staffs are women and 
the range of economic activities open to women is rapidly in- 
creasing. 

There should be recognition of the fact that if a better status 
is to be secured for persons in libraries on most of the points in- 
dicated, it will be necessary to distinguish between those doing 
a type of work requiring, as a minimum, college graduation with 
at least one or two years of advanced study, and those in which 
high school preparation with a very limited amount of specialized 
education is entirely adequate. This distinction is recognized in 
the following statement in the report previously mentioned : 

“There is a fairly distinct line of cleavage in our library staffs 
between the scholarly and the technical workers, and this dis- 
tinction should be borne in mind both in rating library workers 
and in considering the types of education necessary for them. 
Workers of one class do not strictly need a college education, 
and their library school experience may well be along certain 
clerical lines. Our libraries have an interest in this form of edu- 
cation, but the chief concern of the present report is with the 
strictly professional workers, whether in the fields of scholarship 
or of what we may call the administration of scholarship. Here 
seems to be demanded preparation entirely comparable to that 
demanded for the profession of law, medicine or engineering. 

“This demand calls for recognition, not only by professional 
degrees from the schools giving the training, but also within the 
university that employs these trained assistants. This latter 
phase is important to the proper functioning of the librarian and 
his assistants as equals among equals, and also for the perfectly 
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human reason that recognition is a cherished form of reward. 
Without it the present difficulty of inducing desirable young peo- 
ple to take up library work is vastly increased, in fact, becomes 
almost insuperable. This recognition should take the form of 
appropriate rank, salary, and privileges, such as vacations, pen- 
sion allowances, and membership on boards and committees.’ 


Discussions of the status of the professional staff of the h- 
brary usually make reference to salary. This subject seemed of 
sufficient importance to justify securing information not only on 
comparative salaries at the time of the study, but also to secure 
the data by which a comparison could be made of the increases in 
salaries from 1910 to 1925, inclusive. 


Articles treating the status of the library staff frequently 
have compared the position of the titular librarian with that of 
the full professor, and heads of library departments with the 
position of instructor on the teaching staff. The writer early 
became convinced that the second comparison was misleading. 
The headship of such departments of the library as order, catalog- 
ing, reference, etc., in large libraries, would seem to be fairly com- 
parable in responsibilities carried with the assistant professor- 
ship. <A further reason for making the comparison with the assist- 
ant professorship rather than with the instructorship lies in the 
fact that a very considerable proportion of the instructors are 
pursuing advanced studies. In a large proportion of the cases 
it is not, therefore, a full-time position. The headship of the h- 
brary department is a full-time position. 


In seven of the institutions reporting there was either an 
associate or an assistant librarian. It was decided to put asso- 
ciate and assistant librarians in a group for comparison with the 
associate professorship. 


On these bases it was decided to make a comparison of the 
salaries paid librarians and full professors, associate or assistant 
librarians and associate professors, and heads of library depart- 
ments and assistant professors, respectively. 


Head of a library department was defined as the headship of 
such branches of the service as cataloging, order, reference, cir- 
culation, etc. This organization is the one commonly found in 
college and university libraries and those included in this study, 

*Tbid., p. 5. 
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with a few exceptions, had such an organization. ‘There were from 
three to nine such heads in each library that was organized into 
departments. Department head as defined in this study would not 
have fitted the organization in Columbia but as the financial data 
were not available for Columbia it is not included in this com- 
parison. | 

As the study progressed and the writer became better ac- 
quainted with the status of the titular librarian and the responsi- 
bilities of the position, it was decided to gather supplementary 
data so that a comparison could be made between the salary of the 
librarian and that of such positions as deanships and director- 
ships. 

The data showing the comparative salaries for these positions 
are in Table R, Appendix. Fourteen institutions furnished data 
that made it possible to determine the average salaries paid deans 
for the academic year ending in 1925, In only one case was the 
salary of the librarian’ as high as the average for deans. Since 
the data were collected two librarians in this group of institutions 
have been given a salary status that is above the average for deans. 

Nine institutions made a distinction between dean and director. 
In four of these the salary of the librarian equaled or exceeded 
that of the average paid directors. 

Fifteen institutions reported data that made it possible to 
compare the average salary of the full professor with that of the 
librarian. In nine of the institutions the salary of the librarian 
exceeded that of the full professor. 

From these data it is evident that for the group of institutions 
included in this study the position of librarian is better financially, 
in most cases, than that of the full professor. It is in the majority 
of cases intermediate between the full professorship and the 
deanship. 

The writer is of the opinion that in the responsibilities that 
must be carried in the large university, the position of librarian 
is fairly comparable with the position of dean. In the smaller in- 
stitution it perhaps is more fairly compared with the directorship 
of a school or the headship of a department. Data will be sub- 
mitted at a later point in this discussion that indicates that if the 
financial status of the position continues to improve as rapidly 


*The institution in which this was the case did not wish to have the salary 
of the librarian appear in this report. 
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as it has been improving recently, it will very generally reach the 
suggested status. 

There were six institutions reporting in which there was either 
an associate or an assistant librarian and also the position of 
associate professor. In three of them the salary of the library 
position was larger than that of associate professor. 

Eleven institutions furnished the information necessary for a 
comparison of the positions of assistant professor and head of 
library department. In only two of the institutions did the 
average salaries of the head of library departments equal or ex- 
ceed the average salaries of assistant professors. 

In considering the comparative salaries of the several posi- 
tions discussed above, it should be borne in mind that the annual 
period of service is longer for the members of the library staff 
than for members of the teaching staff. There are some exceptions 
to this statement. In a relatively small number of cases the period 
of service for faculty members was eleven months. The majority 
of the members of the library staff serve eleven or eleven and a 
half months.. In the other cases the period of service was ten and 
a half months. Many of the members of the instructional staff 
augment their salaries by summer school work. This opportunity 
is not open to members of library staffs. As a result the salary 
situation is more favorable to faculty members than the data of 
Table R, Appendix, indicate. 

An exception should be made to the statement regarding the 
longer vacation period for faculty members in the case of deans. 
In the majority of institutions reporting, these officers devoted 
from ten to twelve months to their work. In others, in which a 
shorter period of service was indicated, they were expected to be 
available on call to take care of the duties of their offices. 


RELATIVE PREPARATION OF LIBRARY STAFF AND TEACHING STAFF 


In comparing the salaries of library positions with those of 
faculty positions, consideration should be given to the relative 
amount of preparation these groups have had for their work. 
This problem was not anticipated at the time the original plans 
for the study were made. However, some data have been gathered 
that make possible certain comparisons in the matter of prepara- 
tion of heads of library departments and assistant professors. 
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During the preparation of this report the librarians were asked 
to furnish information covering the training and experience of 
the heads of the departments in their libraries. The data from 
the eleven institutions furnishing this information are shown in 
Table 3, page 90. These data are for the heads of departments 
in libraries as of March, 1927. It was decided to take these 
figures rather than to attempt to secure figures for the year end- 
ing in June, 1925, the last year used in most of the tables. 

It was not practicable to obtain directly comparable data for 
assistant professors with whom the heads of library departments 
had been compared in the matter of salary. However, in eight 
institutions the preparation represented by the degrees held by 
assistant professors, whose salaries had been used in the comparison 
with heads of library departments, was taken from the catalogs 
for the academic year ending in June, 1925. ‘These data are shown 
in Table 4, page 90. For purposes of comparison the professional 
education of heads of library departments in the same institutions 
is given. It is evident from these data that the training as repre- 
sented by degrees held by assistant professors is considerably 
higher than for heads of library departments. Further evidence 
to substantiate this view is found in the fact that the median num- 
ber of years spent in study after obtaining the first degree by 
the heads of library departments was two (Table R, Appendix). 
Over fifty per cent of the assistant professors had the Doctorate 
which usually represents a minimum of three years of study after 
the baccalaureate degree. 

From the above statement of the situation, heads of library 
departments could hardly be expected to be on the same salary 
basis, for equal periods of service, as assistant professors. The 
standard of preparation would need to be set considerably higher 
than those represented by the institutions reporting. This im- 
mediately raises a question as to whether or not there is need for 
as much preparation on the part of the heads of library depart- 
ments as is expected of assistant professors. The writer is not 
in a position to answer this question. Faculty members and li- 
brarians frequently expressed the view that more extended prep- 
aration is desirable for the more responsible positions. The 
analysis previously referred to, that is now in progress under the 
direction of W. W. Charters, should be a contribution to the solu- 
tion of this problem. 
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TABLE 3 


TRAINING OF HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS IN LIBRARIES OF 
ELreven* Institutions** 


Number of heads of departments ........... 57 
Number having bachelor’s degree only 
A CAGOTIE a City Cec a ca a tat ah ih ee et itd te OL 
Professional . ADE RNY ec | og Cae ean Ly erry S 50.9% 


Number having second degree 


BSy eS URN MOR rence a ce 
WA TenE BLES er he ren Cerny nerct reas inet 
Number haying no degree i+). 2 s/c ba 2 Abe a lh heeeeeg 


Median number of years spent in study since first degrees 
WEPE CAINE ose aN ils a, Lee ys iste can ean Cent eMe nag are Ley See 


Median number of years of service in libraries after first de- 
grees were earned before becoming heads of departments 
in college or university libraries ........... S.Ayrs. 


*Ames, California, Cincinnati, Cornell, Iowa (Univ.), Michigan, Minnesota, North Carolina, 
Oberlin, Stanford, and Yale. 
**Data are as of March, 1927. 


TABLE 4 


COMPARATIVE DATA ON THE TRAINING AND SALARIES OF ASSISTANT PROFESSORS 
AND Heaps or DEPARTMENTS IN LIBRARIES OF E1gut* InstitTuTions** 


Heads of 
Assistant Departments 
Professors in Libraries 
Number for which data were given ......... 396 39 
Percentage having: 
Doctorate wccwiisire hl hie tik Ak le eek a eal a aie 54.3 0.0 
Master’ By GGUTCE ci 04 ok j 15:7 12.8 
Master’s degree and both an thandenue iat a Briteaipnal 
bachelor’s degree. . . . SUR) decals Mae oot 
Academic and professional bachelor s isvaee Ie ES 2.5 20.5 
Academic bachelor’s degree . . .......2... 10.1 48 .7 
Professional bachelor’s degree ***. . . . . . 2... 8.3 2.6 
D Vas or Gb te ciel ae ee ira ee 2.8 0.0 
No degree ... 3 3.0 10.3 
Average salary for the ee year feat: in 1995 whe $2820 $2302 


*Ames, California, Cincinnati, Cornell, Iowa (Univ.), North Carolina, Stanford, and Yale. 
**Data for assistant professors are as of June, 1925, ‘and for heads of departments in libraries, 
as of March, 1927. 
***Does not include D.V.M. and D.D.S. : 
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CHANGES IN SALARIES 


The salary data that have been considered are for the aca- 
demic year ending in June, 1925. Throughout this report em- 
phasis has been placed on trends. This same procedure has been 
used in the study of the relative salaries of some members of the 
instructional staff and of certain library positions. The period 
chosen was from 1910 to 1925, inclusive. In this study of trends 
the comparisons have been limited to the librarian and full pro- 
fessor and the head of a library department and assistant pro- 
fessor, respectively. The number of institutions that could sup- 
ply the salaries for associate and assistant librarians over the 
entire period was so small that the second position in the library 
was not compared with the associate professorship. 


Not all of the full professors and assistant professors of each 
institution have been included in this comparison. In some of the 
institutions included in this study, some of the professors were on 
a part-time basis. This was especially true in law, medicine, and 
engineering. It was deemed best not to include such persons. 
Therefore, only such persons as were devoting their full time to 
the work of,the institution have been considered. 'To avoid the 
difficulties involved in attempting to eliminate over a period of six- 
teen years the members of the staffs who were giving part of their 
time to outside work, departments of instruction were selected 
in which all the members devoted their entire time to teaching. 
As a result only faculty members from a limited number of de- 
partments in certain of the institutions were included. In all 
cases at least four departments were taken. In others, all full and 
assistant professors were included. 

Not all of the institutions were able to furnish the information 
necessary for these comparisons. ‘The compiled data are shown 


in Table S and Table T, in the Appendix. 


There were nine institutions that reported the data necessary 
for the computation of the salaries of librarians and the average 
for full professors for the year 1910. In none of these instances 
were the salaries of the librarians as large as the averages for the 
professorships. In 1925 there were ten institutions that furnished 
the data necessary for the comparison, and at that time in six of 
them the salaries of the librarians were larger than the average for 
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full professors. In the period beginning with 1910 and ending with 
1925 the average salary of the librarian in the institutions report- 
ing rose from $2147 to $4580. In the same period the average 
salary of the full professor increased from $2762 to $4631. 


TABLE 5 


InpEx NUMBERS FOR SALARIES OF FuLL PRoressors AND LIBRARIANS IN ELEVEN 
INSTITUTIONS; FOR SALARIES OF ASSISTANT ProFEssoRS AND HEADS OF 
DEPARTMENTS IN LIBRARIES IN E1Gut INSTITUTIONS; AND FOR THE 
Cost or Livina as REPORTED By THE U. S. BuREAU OF 
Lasor Statistics.* SaLaries: 1910-14=100 
Cost or Livine: 1913=100 


Head of 


Year** | professor | Librarian | Professor | Department | Thing 
1910 97.6 97.0 98.6 97.1 

1911 97.6 95.5 99.5 98.9 

1912 98.9 96.7 100.3 100.0 

1913 100.9 104.2 101.0 101.4 100 
1914 104.9 106.6 100.5 102.3 103 
1915 107.2 109.1 101.3 101.6 105 
1916 108.2 116.4 102.4 108.6 118 
1917 106.9 116.4 108.2 121.5 142 
1918 110.2 120.5 111.6 129.9 174 
1919 112.6 126.3 115.0 133.0 199 
1920 120.1 143.0 121.4 140.6 200 
1921 142.3 167.4 144.2 167.7 174 
1922 153.3 169.9 150.7 183.7 170 
1923 155.0 179.2 150.3 189.3 173 
1924 157.4 196.0 155.1 197.9 173 
1995 163.6 207.0 156.8 202.2 178 


*Monthly Labor Review, Vol. XXIV, No. 2, p. 168, February, 1927. 
**The data on salaries are given for the academic year ending in June of the year indicated (see 
Tables S and T, Appendix) and on the cost of living, for the calendar year as indicated. 
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Table T, Appendix, contains the comparison between the head 
of a library department and the assistant professor in salary in- 
crease. The average salary of the department head increased 
from $1090 to $2269 in the interval beginning with 1910 and end- 
ing with 1925. For the same length of time the average salary 
of the assistant professor increased from $1740 to $2768. 


InpEx NUMBERS OF SALARIES 


Table 5, page 92, has been constructed from the data of Tables 
S and T (see both in Appendix), with index numbers for the cost 
of living for the period 1913 to 1925 added. The purpose of this 
table is to present more clearly the changes that have taken place 
in the salaries of librarians, heads of library departments, full 
professors, and assistant professors. 

In compiling the data in Tables S and T the average annual 
salary of a full professor for each institution was calculated. An 
average was then determined for all of the institutions for each 
year. In Table 5 these averages were taken for the years 1910 to 
1914, inclusive, and a third average computed. This final average 
was made the base, or 100, for computing the index for each of the 
years. The use of this method resulted in one institution’s having 
the same weight as another regardless of the number of full pro- 
fessors reported by each. The same method was used in getting the 
index number for librarian except that it was simplified by the 
fact that there was only one librarian for each institution. 

One institution was unable to furnish the information on 
salaries for the librarian and for professors for 1910, 1911, and 
1912, another was unable to furnish it for professors for 1910, 
1911, and 1912, and a third did not furnish it for professors for 
1925. These institutions were, therefore, not included in com- 
puting averages for those years, The position of librarian was 
vacant at one institution during the years 1916-1922, inclusive. 
The salaries of the professors of the institutions for the years in 
which both positions are not given were omitted in computing 
averages. ‘The number of professors included in computing the 
final average for 1910 was 192 and for 1925, 431. The number 
of librarians varied from nine in 1910 to ten in 1925. The sal- 
aries include amounts paid for the regular year and not the extra 
compensation paid for summer session or extension work. ‘The 
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salary used is for the academic year ending in the given year, e.g., 
the salaries for 1925 are for the academic year ending in June, 
1925. 

-In the computation of the index number for assistant pro- 
fessors and heads of library departments the same method was 
used as has been described for full professors and librarians, with 
one exception. Libraries having department heads had more 
than one and it was necessary to determine an average salary 
for department heads for each library. 

The number of institutions included is not as great as in the 
case of the comparative salaries of professors and librarians. 
This is due to the fact that two of the libraries reporting salaries 
of librarians and faculty members were not organized with de- 
partment heads and one did not have a departmental organization 
of the library staff until 1917. It was not possible to secure the 
salaries of heads of library departments at one institution until 
1912 and at another until 1913. 

An examination of the index numbers gives an idea of the 
relative rate of increase of the salaries of the groups compared. 
The increase in the case of the librarians has been very striking. 
From 1910 to 1925 the increase was 110.0 points. The 1925 salary 
of the librarian was 207.0 per cent of his average salary for the 
period from 1910 to 1914, inclusive. During the same period 
the increase for the full professor was only 66.0 points and his 
1925 salary was only 163.6 per cent of his average salary for 
the 1910 to 1914 period. The rise for both full professor and 
librarian was gradual until about 1920 when it was considerably 
accelerated. The increase for the librarian becomes marked a 
little sooner than it does for the professor. 

The index number for the salaries of the heads of the library 
departments and for assistant professors tell nearly the same 
story as in the case of librarians and full professors. The average 
salary for 1925 of heads of departments is 105.1 points greater 
than for 1910. The 1925 salary was 202.2 per cent of the base 
salary. In the case of the assistant professor the 1925 salary 
was 58.2 points higher than for 1910. His 1925 salary was only 
156.8 per cent of his average salary for the period from 1910 to 
1914, inclusive. 

When the data on present salaries and the changes that have 
taken place during the period under consideration are considered, 
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it is evident that for the group of institutions studied the salary 
situation for the library staff in the upper levels at least has been 
improving very much more rapidly than it has for members of the 
instructional staff. The present situation may not be satisfactory, 
but there is much encouragement in the marked improvement of 
the past fifteen years. 


TABLE 6 


Hours or Service Per WEEx For Lisprary Starr MEMBERS 


ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING IN 


Institutions 
1900 1905 1910 1915 1920 1925 

BATES ari eet 44 44 44 44 44 44 
California... An bs 38 38 38 38 
Cincinnati .. . 38 38 38 38 38 38 
Columbia... . 39-48 39-4214 | 3814-39 | 3814-39 | 3814-39 | 3814-39 
wormed wus es. 42 42 42 42 42 42 
DULISEOLS US ety, No dlata 
Iowa (Univ.) . . | re 40 40 40 40 40 
Michigan. ... . 44 44 42 42 42 42 
Minnesota ... 30 30 401% 4014 40 40 
North Carolina . 40 40 40 40 40 40 
RP Deriin se, =.085) 48 48 48 42 42 42 
Oregon 3 a. Se a ae 40 40 40 40 
Ses ee anm IE oe il MRR | au et Mega © |" aa Pag 
PER TEOTCS oh ~ oo ses 3814 3814 3814 3814 3814 3814 
{ONT ae eat ae 42 42 42 42 42 42 
Wasaart 27582 a ‘ys 3814 3814 3814 384 


YP ge TE ae 401% 401% 4014 4014 401% 4014 
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Hours oF SERVICE PER WEEK 


Table 6 shows the hours of service per week required of mem- 
bers of the library staff by five-year intervals from 1900 to 1925. 
There are but very few changes during that period. Columbia, 
Michigan, and Oberlin show slight decreases and Minnesota has 
had an increase. The last-named institution was in the earlier 
years distinctly below the requirements of other institutions. 

The average amount of time that faculty members devote to 
their work undoubtedly comes up to this standard. <A recent re- 
port for the four state-supported institutions of higher learning 
in Indiana shows that faculty members devote on the average be- 
tween 50 and 55 hours per week to their institutional duties.* 

Dr. Koos, as a result of a study of the teaching load in the 
University of Washington, arrived at the conclusion that the 
faculty members included in his study spent on the average about 
8.5 hours per day on their university responsibilities.’ 

In interpreting these data it should be borne in mind that the 
faculty member has a greater degree of freedom with respect to 
the time and place for doing at least a portion of his work. In 
this respect the work of the library staff is somewhat more 
confining. Furthermore, librarians give a great deal of time to 
service on committees in some institutions. There are other activ- 
ities that call for time outside the regular hours of service. 


RETIREMENT PROVISION 


The writer believes that the question of retirement allowances 
is an important factor in making for a more satisfactory status 
on the part of the professional staff of the library. The following 
institutions had no retirement allowances for either officers of in- 
struction or_members of the library staff: Ames, Cincinnati, Cor- 
nell, Iowa (Univ.), Minnesota, North Carolina, Oregon, and Rut- 
gers. Columbia, Illinois, Oberlin, Stanford, Tulane, and Vassar 
have retirement allowances for both faculty and library staff. 
Three institutions, California, Michigan, and Yale, have retire- 
ment allowances for faculty but not for members of the library 
staff. 


*Report of a Survey of the State Institutions of Higher Learning in 
Indiana (Indianapolis: Board of Public Printing, 1926), p. 98. 

* Leonard V. Koos. The Adjustment of the Teaching Load in a University, 
U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1919, No. 15, p. 20. 


CHAPTER 6 


Problems of Minor Importance 


HE chapters bearing the titles “Growth and Financial Sup- 

port,” “Cooperation in the Development of Library Re- 

sources for Research,” “College, School and Departmental 
Libraries,” and “The Status of the Professional Staff”? have dealt 
with what seemed to be the major administrative problems. It is 
possible that they are not for every institution included in this 
study the most important, but they are the ones that impressed the 
writer as being the most significant for the institutions as a group. 
There were other problems that were found to be more or less 
common to the libraries cooperating in this study. ‘The purpose 
of this chapter is to make brief presentations of some of these. 


TimE REQUIRED FOR BINDING 


Faculty members frequently expressed themselves as being 
dissatisfied with the manner in which the binding of periodicals 
was handled. Some of their objections are shown by the follow- 
ing statements: 

“It takes too long to get periodicals back from the bindery. 
The library could help somewhat if it did not send all the copies 
of a given number of the periodical to the bindery at the same 
time.” 

“Periodicals are held in the main library while missing numbers 
are supplied.” 

“There is no cooperation among the departmental libraries 
at the time of sending periodicals away for binding.” 

The length of time required for binding was a more or less 
frequent criticism on the part of faculty members. The binding 
problem is much more difficult now than it was a generation ago. 
Before the advent of the summer school, the summer quarter, or 
the summer session, the librarian usually took advantage of the 
period of relatively limited use of periodicals that came during 
the summer to get them bound. In the majority of the larger 
institutions there is no such period now. 

In most of the libraries visited the rule either was to send the 
periodicals away for binding as soon as a volume was complete 
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or when the next issue arrived after the completion of a volume. 
When a volume is completed it has to be collated before it is sent 
to the bindery. If portions of a periodical are missing or pages 
are mutilated a new number or numbers must be secured. While 
the mutilation of periodicals by students can hardly be charac- 
terized as being extensive, every librarian can give ample evidence 
to convince one that there is enough so that it is expensive in 
terms of time and energy of the library staff. Increased costs of 
paper and printing during recent years have resulted in publishers’ 
reducing the number of extra copies to the minimum. This means 
that frequently the missing numbers have to be secured through 
dealers, and often as a result there is considerable delay incident 
to the preparation of the volume for the bindery. 

In some libraries it was found to be customary to report 
periodicals in the bindery during the period of collation. In other 
libraries the periodicals were still available during the period when 
they were being collated but they were kept under the eye of an 
attendant. This method has the advantage of keeping the periodi- 
cals relatively accessible until they actually leave for the bindery. 
Some faculty members, in institutions in which it was the custom 
to remove periodicals from use while missing numbers were being 
supplied, found it difficult to understand why this should be. With 
this view the writer is inclined to agree. To keep the periodicals 
readily accessible during the period of preparation for binding 
does mean some additional burden for the library but it should be 
carried if at all practicable. 

Faculty members sometimes expressed the view that none of 
the copies should be withdrawn from use until the missing numbers 
had been replaced. Librarians have found by experience, however, 
that this is likely to mean further difficulty due to loss of other 
copies or to further mutilation. 

The rule found in some libraries by which periodicals are sent 
to the bindery when the volume is completed may be good, but 
observant library workers will discover that it is a rule that should 
have its exceptions. There are some members of the instructional 
staff who make much use of periodicals. Experience will soon 
show the librarian who those individuals are and the journals that 
they need. Inquiry may then be made regarding the probable need 
for the periodicals before they are sent to the bindery. This will 
not eliminate all complaint but it will tend to reduce it. 
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Several of the libraries studied either had a bindery or else 
there was one connected with the university press. This both 
faculty members and librarians thought was a great help in re- 
ducing the time required for binding. This may have been true 
as contrasted with previous conditions in the institutions. It will 
be shown later, however, that the presence of a bindery on the 
campus does not necessarily result in the periodicals’ being in the 
bindery for only a short time. It should be relatively easy to see 
to it that when a bindery is controlled by the university, periodicals 
are sent to it only as rapidly as they can be bound. In cases where 
they are sent to the commercial bindery they are likely to be de- 
layed due to the accumulation of work in the bindery. The pres- 
ence of the bindery on the campus has an additional advantage in 
the fact that it is possible in an emergency to secure a periodical 
at almost any time. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that the possibility of 
meeting an emergency is considered one of the chief advantages of 
having a bindery on the campus. There was general agreement 
that there was no financial saving to the university in owning its 
own bindery. However, it was the general opinion that better 
work was done than is usually turned out by the commercial 
bindery. The opinion of those whose experience should give weight 
to their views was to the effect that binding expenditures should 
amount to at least $5000 a year before it would be economical for 
an institution to install a bindery. 


It seemed desirable to obtain some data regarding the length 
of time periodicals were out of service due to binding. In the in- 
stitutions studied there were three ways in which the binding was 
being handled. In one institution the binding had to be done 
through a state bindery. In several instances binderies were 
owned by the institutions. In the remaining ones the binding was 
done by commercial binderies. Data were not obtained from as 
many institutions as was desired but they were secured from at 
least one of each type. Some means was used of obtaining a 
random selection. The method had to be varied according to the 
way in which the library kept its records. If the cards were 
filed alphabetically according to the titles, a specific number was 
selected under each letter of the alphabet. When they were filed 
by months, selections were made from each month with a relatively 
large proportion taken from January and July. At Ames, data 
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TABLE 7 


DISTRIBUTIONS OF TIME REQUIRED TO BIND PERrIopIcAL LITERATURE 


INSTITUTIONS 
Days 
Ames* California Minnesota Oberlin Syracuse 
1-4 oF 1 ae 
5 6 0 1 
10 4 2 28 et 
15 2 7 0 Q7 
20 86 6 28 56 37 
25 150 17 5 0 33 
30 51 19 82 28 18 
35 fs: 57 4 93 9 
40 5 32 39 142 6 
45 0 44 18 0 30 
50 128 38 24 72 1 
55 0 24 3 30 
60 0 45 9 20 
65 0 21 22 0 
70 0 52 1 0 
15 0 20 4 0 
80 0 5 0 1 
85 183 9 0 1 
90 242 0 0 1 
95 0 66 15 1 
100 0 Q 0 2 
105 0 9 1 
110 0 19 7 
115 0 0 0 
120 57 3 0 
125 0 
130 13 
135 5 
180 1 
Total 975 500 240 419 226 
Qi 31 42 33 34 23 
Median 55 60 46 40 32 
Q; 91 TE 67 44 55 


*377 volumes sent in January took from 23 to 53 days. 598 volumes sent in June took from 54 
to 121 days. ; 
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were taken for all periodicals sent to the bindery during January 
and July. The data are shown in Table 7. California, with the 
median showing the longest time for binding, has a bindery on the 
campus. Syracuse and Oberlin, with relatively small medians, 
have their binding done by commercial concerns. The binding at 
Ames is done under a contract for all state binding. The median 
is slightly lower than for California but considerably higher than 
for the other institutions. At Minnesota the bindery is in the 
library and under the direction of the librarian. It should be 
noted that the third quartile for Ames is considerably higher than 
that for any other institution. This delay was caused by the un- 
expected closing of the bindery during July for alterations. 

It would be comparatively easy for the librarians working co- 
operatively to obtain data from a considerable number of li- 
braries in which the binding is done under a variety of conditions. 
An analysis could then be made for the purpose of locating the 
factors that cause delay. Undoubtedly some of these will be of 
such nature that they may be controlled by the library. 


CLASSIFICATION 


Classification presents a difficulty that is almost if not actually 
insuperable. The clientele of a library that has interests as diverse 
as those of the student body and faculty is not to be satisfied with a 
classification made by a library staff. Guy S. Ford has expressed 
his views on this subject in the following statement : 

“A system of cataloguing that separates, on some antiquated 
classification, literature that should be massed together, sets of 
single purpose, and material of the same character, is more than an 
annoyance—it is an actual hindrance. To find Domesday Book 
next to the reports of the city comptroller of New York; works 
on institutional and constitutional history separated by two stories 
from the national history to which they belong; Bismarck’s works 
next to John Adams because both are ‘works of statesmen’; animal 
psychology next to the herd books of the Animal Husbandry De- 
partment—such blunders do more than disturb academic peace 
of mind.”? 


*The Library and the Graduate School. Journal of Proceedings and Ad- 
dresses of the Fifteenth Annual Conference of the Association of American 
Universities (1918), p. 42-43. 
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Library workers frequently call on members of the teaching 
staff for assistance in classification, but this is not a complete solu- 
tion of the problem. ‘The faculty members do not always agree 
among themselves on classification. About the best that can be 
done is for the library staff to study the needs of those making 
most use of the library and then adjust the classification as far 
as is practicable to such needs. Classification is a process in the 
preparation of books for use that calls for more than merely 
following rules. It is another illustration of the need of a high 
quality of personnel. 


Time ReEevuirED TO OBTAIN Books 


Interviews with faculty members revealed some complaint 
about the length of time required to obtain books when ordered 
through the library. As evidence of the library’s inefficiency they 
would state that they could secure books much more quickly than 
the librarian. As a matter of fact they can usually secure books 
more promptly than a library does. This is due to the economies 
libraries do and should practice. Usually librarians place their 
orders with dealers. They do this because they get better dis- 
counts and save greatly on transportation costs over what they 
would by buying directly from publishers. In the larger univer- 
sity libraries a considerable proportion of the printed materials 
being bought is foreign. These the librarian usually secures 
through the dealer as the only practicable method in the majority 
of cases. The amount that a university librarian is able to save 
as a result of buying through dealers is very considerable. Most 
faculty members would have little complaint to make about the 
loss of time if they realized how much these savings add to the 
book resources of the library each year. 

Through the kindness of Ernest C. Richardson, an example 
is available of the difficulty libraries sometimes meet in buying a 
relatively recent book: 

‘A certain book on Varazze on the Italian Riviera, published 
in 1907 at Savona, full of documents of exceptional interest for 
the economic history of the Thirteenth Century and essential for 
the biography of Jacobus de Varagine: (a) could not be bought 
by American dealers; (b) Roman dealers and Genoese dealers 
also failed; (c) a personal visit to Savona failed; (d) a copy 
was promised for ten times the published price, paid in advance, 
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but not delivered; (e) later a copy was located in the library of 
the Historical Society at Florence; (f) finally a special visit 
to Varazze for the purpose found two copies in the city archives, 
and borrowed one. Needed for use again later, the copy at Flor- 
ence had disappeared. Nothing left but to visit Varazze again." 

The librarians in the group of institutions studied cited many 
cases in which they had spent years in endeavoring to locate books 
that were desired by faculty members. Most of the libraries have 
systems of checking occasionally on back orders, but instances were 
found in which, in the opinion of the writer, the systems could be 
improved upon. 

In some state institutions the library is required to have orders 
for books clear through the university business office. In some 
instances this office checks the books as they are received. Both 
of these requirements mean that the library can not give as 
prompt service as the individual obtains who purchases directly. 

The problem of keeping serials up to date and doing the 
necessary follow-up work on reports is important. Some libraries 
have worked out devices for handling them very satisfactorily 
and others have not met fully their responsibilities in these matters. 

The libraries in this study almost without exception give the 
faculty member the privilege of marking an order “rush.” When 
this is done the order department orders in the manner that will 
secure most prompt delivery, and when the book arrives the 
catalog department places it ahead of the routine orders. This 
statement regarding the order department’s choosing the method 
that will secure the book most promptly will not be accepted by all 
faculty members. Some of them have had experiences to the con- 
trary. An incident related by a faculty member is illustrative. 
He asked the library to secure an extra copy of a journal that had 
come out a few months previously. After making two or three 
calls for the journal and being informed that the library had been 
unable to secure a copy, he wrote the publisher for one. As a 
result he had the periodical within a few days. His suggestion for 
librarians was to ‘“‘substitute common sense for routine.” No 
doubt mistakes of this kind are made by libraries. ‘They are 
evidence of the need for the type of personnel that can make the 
suggested substitution at the appropriate time. 

It should be recognized that every rush order costs considerably 


*From an unpublished article. 
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more than the one that takes the regular course. This is due 
not alone to the extra cost of transportation but to the fact that 
the cataloging of rush orders upsets the routine to such an extent 
that the cost is increased. Two ways of dealing with this problem 
were found in use. In Minnesota transportation costs on such 
orders are added to the amount the department pays for the 
books. The library pays the transportation charges on routine 
orders. The much more common practice was for the head of the 
order department to study the characteristics of faculty members 
with reference to the frequency with which they marked their 
orders “rush.” They have found in most instances that a rela- 
tively small proportion of the faculty members is responsible for a 
large share of the rush orders. Some of them always order 
“rush.” When this habit has been found to be fixed in certain 
individuals their insistence on speed is not taken too seriously. 

When there is real need for prompt action, librarians do not 
hesitate to use special delivery, air mail, telegraph, telephone, or 
cable. Nor should they have to hesitate to do these things when 
they can be of genuine service to the faculty or student body by 
so doing. 


Lists FoR RESERVED READINGS 


Faculty members could conserve the energies of the library 
staff to a considerable extent by sending in their lists of reserved 
readings several days in advance. Failure to notify the library 
results in withdrawal of some of the books for use by the students 
before the library knows that they are to be reserved. As a result 
the library staff has to withdraw them from general circulation. 
Adequate notice from faculty members would save this work. At 
best this cannot be done short of two or three days. The result is 
not only an additional drain on the resources of the library but 
students are deprived of the use of the books for several days. 

The growth in numbers of undergraduates in recent years 
has greatly increased the complexity of this problem. Not all 
libraries have taken steps to meet the problem, but some have. In 
some institutions it was found to be the custom to send out to 
faculty members a request for their list of reserves in advance of 
the beginning of a new session. If the first request did not bring 
a response, a second and even a third request were sent. In other 
institutions, the list of reserves when once obtained was kept 
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and the faculty members were then requested to make such 
modifications as they desired from time to time. A great deal 
of evidence was found to show that the capable assistant in the 
departmental library, or in the reserve reading room, found a 
variety of ways of meeting the student’s needs without undue ir- 
ritation of faculty members. 

Students frequently mentioned the difficulty they experienced 
as a result of faculty members’ failing to make proper arrange- 
ments for the reserved books in advance of making the assignments 
in them. Not infrequently they referred to the fact that instruc- 
tors made assignments in references, the only copies of which were 
in the possession of the instructors. 


CHANGES IN STAFF 


One of the problems frequently mentioned by librarians was 
their difficulty in keeping a staff. Data were collected on certain 
aspects of this problem. Table U, Appendix, shows by years 
for each institution as far as the data were available, the number 
of full-time members on the staffs and the number who have left 
the service. A computation has been made of the percentage of the 
full-time staff that left service in the period from 1921 to 1925, in- 
clusive. One of the striking features is the marked differences. 
The range is from 4.4 per cent at Cornell to 48.2 per cent at Ames. 
The large proportion of changes at Ames is due partly to the 
readjustments that have been in progress in that institution in 
recent years. An additional factor is the employment of grad- 
uate students and the wives of graduate students as untrained as- 
sistants. ‘The percentage of change at Stanford, which has the 
second largest proportion, is 82.7. The use at the loan desk on 
a full time basis of graduate students is a factor in the situation 
at Stanford. It is evident that, with the proportion that have left 
the service of several libraries during recent years, the difficulties 
incident to breaking in new workers must have assumed consid- 
erable proportions. In considering this phase it should be borne 
in mind that the data given in Table U are only for those who have 
left the service. The new workers added as a result of the growth 
of the staffs are not included. 

The data on the size of the staffs and the number who left 
the service were available for 11 of the institutions for the 
period from 1911 to 1925, inclusive. Data from two more in- 
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stitutions were available slightly later. These data have been com- 
bined in Table 8, below, and the percentage who have left the 
service computed by five-year periods. These figures indicate for 
_ the institutions included that both of the five-year periods from 
1916 to 1925 show approximately a third more change due to staff 
members’ leaving service than was true in the 1911 to 1915 period. 

In March, 1927, a request was sent to the libraries for ad- 
ditional data showing periods of service for members of the pro- 


TABLE 8 
TotaL NuMBER ON LIBRARY STAFFS IN THIRTEEN INSTITUTIONS* AND PERCENTAGES 


Wuo Have Lert Servicr Eacu Year From 1911 To 1925."* (Summary or 
Data 1N Tasie U, APPENDIX) 


Average Percentage 


a Tendingin, «|| «sou Bealls, |, Late Bervies fel 1 ate Beryiea a) eee Sante nam 
1911 130 16 12.3 
1912 137 19 13.9 
1913 164 33 20.1 15.0 
1914 169 21 12.4 
1915 208 34 16.3 
1916 213 32 15.0 
1917 239 44 18.4 
1918 298 56 25.1 20.2 
1919 235 53 22.6 
1920 258 51 19.8 
1921 278 58 20.9 
1922 305 49 16.1 
1923 $11 62 19.9 19.7 
1924 340 1 22.1 
1925 376 73 19.4 


*California, Cincinnati, Cornell, Iowa (Univ.), Michigan, Minnesota, North Carolina, Oberlin, 
Oregon, Rutgers, Stanford, Vassar, and Yale. 
**The data for Michigan are not given until 1915\'and for Minnesota, not until 1913. 
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fessional staff that were then in these libraries. This additional 
information showed, for all full-time members of the professional 
_staffs that were in the library at the time the blanks were filled out, 
the length of time they had been full-time workers in the libraries 
in which they were then working. Replies were obtained from 
fifteen libraries and the data are shown in Table V, Appendix. The 
median period of service appears to be relatively low for a group 
of professionally trained workers. 

In collecting the data for Table V, a difficulty was met in get- 
ting librarians to distinguish between members of their staffs who 
should be considered professional and those who would be classified 
as clerical. In some cases the librarians reported the entire 
staff. This may be a partial explanation of the relatively low 
median. 


EstTABLISHMENT OF New Lines or Work 


Frequently the difficulties of the lbrarian in serving the 
needs of instruction and research are increased by failure to give 
him sufficient advance notice of changes in the program of instruc- 
tion. New chairs of instruction and even new schools are estab- 
lished without warning the library sufficiently in advance so that 
even a modest amount of material may be collected to meet the 
new demand when it comes. In some departments of knowledge 
the necessary library resources can be secured only at the cost 
of much time and money. It should be an established policy, 
when new lines of work are to be offered, not only to give the library 
notice as far in advance as possible but in considering the financial 
outlay for the work to include the necessary increase in the budget 
of the library. Neither of these aspects of the library’s difficulty 
in measuring up to the demands made on it has the attention te 
which it is entitled. 

One librarian was found who had worked out a device ae which 
he reduced to a minimum the difficulty of giving the new faculty 
member the service he expected from the library. As soon as an 
appointment has been decided upon he writes the appointee and 
tells him something of the library resources in his field of work. He 
invites him to come to the library the first time he is on the campus 
and to examine the library’s resources in his line of work. As 
far as practicable the librarian then purchases such additional 
material as may be needed. 
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Tue State UnIveErRsITY oF Iowa EXPERIMENTS 


Two experiments are in progress at Iowa (Univ.) that seem 
likely to influence materially the relation of the library to the 
work of instruction at least in that institution. 

Classes have been organized in certain of the humanities so as 
to reduce materially the periods devoted to the usual lectures and 
class discussions. Study periods are substituted for the lectures 
that have been omitted. Under this plan, instead of having stu- 
dents in a subject such as freshman English meet in relatively 
small groups three or four times a week, they would meet in a 
large class once a week for a lecture. This lecture would be given 
by the most stimulating and inspiring lecturer in the department. 
During the other two or three periods the students would spend 
their time in study. This studying would be done at appointed 
times and in a room with an instructor at hand to assist the stu- 
dent when help is needed. 

Walter A. Jessup, president of the State University of Iowa, 
holds the view that the laboratory sciences have outstripped the 
humanities in furnishing opportunity for students to do their 
work. He would materially reduce the number of lectures in the 
latter subjects and make provision for study periods under favor- 
able conditions. ‘These study periods would correspond to the 
usual laboratory periods of a science. ‘The study rooms for the 
students in the humanities would be a part of the library building 
and studying would be done with instructors at hand to assist if 
help should be needed. 

The second experiment has to do with furnishing undergraduate 
study halls. Two such study places were established outside the 
library in the fall of 1924. One of the rooms is equipped with 
individual study desks and the other has study tables. Drawer 
space is provided so that students may leave the materials for their 
work without danger of losing them. The rooms are open from 
7:50 a.m. to 10 p.m. They are open to undergraduates, with 
preference given to freshmen. Their use is entirely voluntary, but 
if a student desires he may have a desk assigned to him for definite 
hours each day. He is also given drawer space. 

In each study room there are some books for reserved readings, 
some books of general reference, and some for general reading. 
The rooms are under the supervision of full-time assistants. In 
addition there is a reference assistant. 
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The results have been so satisfactory that in the plans being 
drawn for a new library building provision is being made for a 
sufficient number of study rooms and desks to meet the needs of 
all students. The students in the humanities would then have 
the library as their place for laboratory work. 


SEMINAR Rooms 


The use of the term seminar varied greatly among the group 
of institutions included in this study. In one institution it was 
applied to the departmental libraries. In another it was applied 
to reading rooms located in the main library building which were 
designed for graduate students. Much more commonly it was 
applied to comparatively small rooms located in the main library 
building. In some of these there were more or less permanent col- 
lections of books and others were without such collections. 

The practice with reference to the use of these rooms for classes 
varied. In some institutions they were not used for classes if 
there were more or less permanent collections of books in them, and 
in others no consideration was given to this aspect in deciding 
whether or not classes should meet in them. 

Instances were found in which the seminar rooms had been 
assigned to departments and were held permanently by them for 
study and for classroom purposes. The regulation of admission 
to the seminar rooms was entirely in the hands of the instructional 
staff. 

Experience seems to have demonstrated that it is desirable to 
have several seminar rooms in the library building. No effort 
should be made to make classrooms of those in which there are 
more or less permanent collections of books for study purposes, 
but it should be possible for the instructor to have such books in 
the seminar room at times of class meetings. ‘The rooms should 
not be regarded as the property of an instructor or a department. 
The assignment of the rooms should be in the hands of the librarian 
and he should encourage their use to the maximum. 

Experience has also demonstrated that in libraries in which 
there are a considerable number of seminars, used as a place for 
students to study, they should be arranged so that supervision is 
easy. The unsupervised seminar room makes more or less trouble 
for the librarian. 


CHAPTER 7 


Some Possible Economies 


HE data of Chapter 2 show that the library of tle modern 

university expends large sums annually for books, periodi- 

cals, and service. ‘Those data reveal for most of the insti- 
tutions included in this study that during the last twenty-five years 
there has been a very remarkable growth in these respects. It 
would not be surprising in view of this marked development if there 
were evidences of waste. For this reason this study could not be 
considered complete if no attention were given to economies that 
might possibly be effected. 

Prefatory to the discussion of this matter it should be stated 
that the writer believes, on the basis of the data collected and the 
impressions gained in visiting the libraries, that it would be 
unwise to reduce the budgets of the libraries included in this study. 
This statement is based on the belief that such savings as can be 
effected should be available for the development of activities not 
now provided, for the strengthening of branches of service not now 
adequately supported, and for the strengthening of the personnel 
in accordance with the suggestions made in Chapter 5. 

In most instances worth-while suggestions regarding economies 
that could be effected in any given library could be made only after 
a detailed consideration of conditions in that library. Such an 
examination as would be needed would require more time than the 
writer was able to give to each library. A competent library staff 
should be able to make studies of this character for their own 
library. 

In spite of the suggested limitations, some general suggestions 
seem to be appropriate. The discussion in the chapter entitled 
“Cooperation in the Development of Library Resources for Re- 
search” has a financial aspect. In the opinion of the writer the 
main argument for the views there set forth is that of fostering 
research. However, there can be but little doubt that the elimina- 
tion of the present highly competitive conditions in certain fields 
of knowledge in the book market would mean economy. This in 
all probability would not be an economy that would show imme- 
diately, but it would over a long period result in a financial saving 
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of considerable proportions and would contribute as well to the 
advancement of research. 

Many of the faculty members who were interviewed were of the 
opinion that the buying of duplicates is overdone. Some duplica- 
tion is necessary with the present methods of instruction, but it 
is the distinct impression of the writer that in some of the libraries 
visited this has been overdone. In the discussion of reserved books 
(Chap. 6) it has been suggested that careful studies of the use of 
duplicates might result in a reduction in the number it would be 
necessary to purchase. As has been suggested in connection with 
other divisions of this study, there is need for objective evidence so 
that decisions will not have to be made so largely on the basis of 
opinion. 

The cataloging of books is a relatively expensive process, and 
practically every library of more than 500,000 volumes reported 
that it was getting a decreasing proportion of its cards from the 
Library of Congress. This is due to the increased proportion of 
foreign books being bought by libraries. One who considers the 
amount of time that has to be spent on the classification of certain 
books, and the additional time spent in determining the cards that 
should be prepared for the catalog, cannot fail to be impressed with 
the view that there must be a great waste, in the aggregate, as a 
result of several libraries going through the same process on the 
same books. ‘The most practicable suggestion for a reduction of 
this loss would seem to be to have the Library of Congress select 
a group of libraries whose cards they would print and make avail- 
able to other institutions. However, the demand for the cards 
might be so limited as to make this suggestion impracticable. It 
should have consideration. 

Frequently, heads of cataloging departments made reference 
to the delay they experienced in obtaining cards from the Library 
of Congress. Many times, instead of waiting for them, the libraries 
made their own cards. The service rendered by the Library of 
Congress is such a contribution and is so highly appreciated that 
it would be an extremely happy solution if Congress should provide 
an appropriation large enough to enable it to render this service 
with more promptness. It would be a real saving for the libraries 
of the country. | 

It is the judgment of the writer that in some institutions a 
greater measure of centralization of service would make it possible 
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to reduce somewhat the duplication both of books and of periodical 
literature. This is true of those institutions in which the decentrali- 
zation is very pronounced. There are also opportunities to effect 
some saving in the cost of cataloging, purchasing, etc., by a greater 
degree of centralization. 

During the progress of this study, several instances were found 
in which one or more departments, schools, or colleges maintained 
cataloging departments in connection with their libraries and en- 
tirely independent of the cataloging department of the central 
library. Cataloging is an excellent illustration of a type of library 
work in which there is a distinct advantage in centralization. It 
makes for economy and a good quality of work to have all persons 
doing cataloging organized in one group so as to give the largest 
opportunity for differentiation and specialization. 

If the activity analyses of library workers that are now in prog- 
ress should reveal that well-trained and relatively highly paid 
members of the staff are spending a considerable proportion of their 
time in doing things that can be equally well, perhaps even better, 
done by persons of less training, a real saving could then be effected 
by a larger measure of differentiation in the work. 


Stupy Rooms OutTsIDE THE LIBRARY 


The tendency to make the library architecturally one of the 
most beautiful buildings on the campus is pronounced. It has much 
to commend it and the writer is in sympathy with it. However, it has 
the disadvantage of making the cost of furnishing study space 
very expensive, and unless the student when doing his studying is 
actually using the resources of the library, its justification may 
fairly be questioned. A considerable part of the use of the library 
is by students who at the time they use it are not using the printed 
materials of the library. They are studying their texts or lec- 
ture notes, writing up lecture notes, and so on, These activities 
they could carry on in rooms outside the library in buildings of 
less expensive construction. 

It was found that in the University of Minnesota the reading 
room of the old library had been fitted up with individual desks 
and thrown open to the students for study purposes. It accom- 
modates approximately 150 students, and those in position to know 
stated that it was very extensively used by students. There was 
no supervision and no books were supplied. The conditions, on 
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the several occasions when the writer had an opportunity to observe 
them, were very favorable for study. This is only one of several 
rooms provided for similar purposes. 

The above suggestions are tentative. It seems improbable that 
any considerable saving can be effected by any of them except the 
first and possibly the last. Librarians can study the conditions in 
their own libraries with reference to some of them. If they find 
means of saving funds there are demands for service that need more 
adequate support than they receive at present. The most impor- 
tant problem for college and university libraries is not to find ways 
and means of effecting economy—although that is important—but 
rather to secure the funds necessary for discharging properly their 
constantly increasing responsibilities. 
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APPENDIX 


DEFINITIONS OF A VOLUME 
A volume is: 

1. Any publication that is permanently bound, accessioned, and 
fully cataloged. If two or more items are included between two 
covers, they are counted as one volume. 

Ames, Columbia, Illinois, Iowa (Univ.), Michigan, North Carolina, 
Rutgers, Tulane. 

2. Any item that is temporarily or permanently bound. If 
two or more items are included between two covers, they are counted 
as one volume. : 
California, Oberlin, Oregon. 

3. Any item of more than twenty pages. 

Cincinnati. 

4, Any publication that is recognized as a separate unit and 
given a separate accession number and cataloged. If two or more 
items are included between two covers, they are counted as one 
volume. 

Minnesota, Stanford, Vassar. 

5. Any publication, bound or unbound, with a special title- 
page, separately published, and cataloged. 

6. Any monograph, bound or unbound, with a special title- 
page, separately shelved and cataloged. 

Yale. 


Derinitions oF Tora, ExrenpitureEs, Not IncLupine 
CaPiITaL OuTLAYS 


1. Includes expenditures for experiment stations, salaries, and 
care of grounds. Does not include expenditures from the receipt 
from dormitories and athletics. 

Ames. 

2. Includes all maintenance expenditures, including fellowships, 
scholarships, research funds, and payments to beneficiaries of trust 
funds. Does not include expenditures for maintenance of dormi- 
tories. 

California, Cincinnati, Tulane. 

3. Includes all maintenance, including dormitory system. 

Columbia, Vassar, Yale. 
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4. Does not include dormitory maintenance, books and salaries 
of the Law and Goldwin Smith libraries, or the salary expenditures 
of the library of the College of Architecture, or the salaries paid 
in the departmental libraries. 

Cornell. 

5. Does not include the operation of storerooms, printing 
plant, dormitories, hospital, Illinois union, and other service de- 
partments. Trust, endowment, and special funds are not included. 
Illinois, Iowa (Univ.), Michigan, North Carolina, Rutgers. 


DEFINITIONS OF A PERIODICAL 
A periodical is: 

1. A publication appearing at regular intervals and continu- 
ing for an indefinite period. There must be several issues a year. 
Newspapers and government publications (state, national, and 
foreign) are not included. Society publications that are not issued 
more than twice a year are not included. 

Ames. 
Stanford, Rutgers. The above definition would apply except the 
requirement that there must be several issues a year. 

2. A publication appearing at regular intervals and continuing 
for an indefinite period. Dailies, weeklies, monthlies, and annuals, 
including proceedings and transactions of societies and government 
publications (except those of the United States), are included. 
California, North Carolina. 

Yale. The above definition would apply if all government publica- 
tions were included. 

3. A printed publication issued in parts, having serial numbers 
with no material limitation, such as books that may be issued in 
parts but have a definite end. 

Cincinnati, Cornell, Michigan. 
Vassar. The above definition would apply if newspapers and 
annuals were not included. 

4. A publication issued regularly and appearing at least twice 
a year. Administrative reports issued two or more times a year are 
not included. 

Illinois. 

5. A publication issued regularly and appearing at least twice 
a year, excluding transactions and proceedings of societies, mu- 
seums, etc., and university studies and bulletins. 


Iowa (Univ.) 
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6. A serial published quarterly or more often, a certain num- 
ber of publications which appear very irregularly, and a certain 
number of annuals which are, for one reason or another, most 
satisfactorily checked along with the periodicals. 


Minnesota. | 
7. A publication issued more than once a year for which defi- 


nite subscription has been made by the university. 
Oregon. 
8. Any publication appearing at fixed intervals with more than 
one day between issues. 
Tulane. 


Persons using the tables that follow should understand that 
they do not necessarily cover all of the library resources of the in- 
stitutions. 

The data as reported include all branches of the institution 
in the following instances : Cincinnati, Columbia, Ames, Iowa (Uni- 
versity), Michigan, Minnesota, North Carolina, Oberlin, Rutgers, 
and Vassar. 

Exceptions to complete data have been made as follows: 

Cornell, the libraries of the colleges of medicine, agriculture, 
and veterinary medicine are not included. Illinois, college of med- 
icine omitted; Oregon, medical college omitted ; Stanford, Oregon, 
medical college omitted; Stanford, the Hoover War Library and 
the library of the college of medicine are not reported. 

Calif ornia— | 

The figures given apply only to the part of the University 
located in Berkeley except university expenditures and teaching 
salaries as they appear in tables D, E, and F. These items are 
for the entire University. The library data in these tables and in 
all others except P and Q are for the general library in Berkeley 
unless the figures relate to the number of volumes. The number 
of volumes is determined by the accessions made in the general 
library. The general library accessions all books for school, col- 
lege and departmental libraries of that part of the University lo- 
cated in Berkeley, except the Bancroft Library, which maintains 
a separate list of accessions. Data for attendance and other 
university data except as indicated above in tables D, E, and F 
are for the part of the University that is in Berkeley only. 
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Tulane— 

Table A does not include data for the schools of commerce, 
law, medicine, and the undergraduate college for women. 

Total student body at Tulane, excluding summer school, was 
2,605 in 1924-25, and total volumes in libraries 105,000. 

Yale— 

The University Library comprises all the books owned by the 
University, but most of the school and departmental libraries are 
_ administered by small staffs or part-time assistants, and the in- 
formation in many of the tables does not apply to them. The 
figures in tables A, D, and E are for all the libraries of the Uni- 
versity ; in tables P and Q for the school and departmental libra- 
ries only; and in the remaining tables for the general or central 


library. 
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TABLE A Size or Srupent Bopy (Resiwent UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE StupENTS IN Reautar Year, ExcLupina SUMMER SCHOOL) AND 
out Vouumes (Sep Derrnttion or A Volume vor EKacu Institution ON Paan 117) IN LIBRARIS, 1900-1925 a 
Aca- AMES CALIFORNIA CINCINNATI __ ae COLUMBIA | _ CORNELL 
wae Students Volumes Students Volumes Students Volumes Students _ Volumes Students _ ___ Volumes 
ote Number Ge. ne Number an Number Phd Number Ped Number Phe Number Pak Number P bask Number a, Number Fed Number pad 
1900 620] 100.0 14,000} 100.0 2,001} 100.0 | 80,224 100.0— 1,245 100.0 | 24,181] 100.0] 3,923) 100.0} 295,000) 100.0] 2,020) 100.0 225,022) 100.0 
1905 1,037) 167.3 17,000} 121.4 2,633] 181.6 | 151,121) 188.4 1,059} 85.1 42,231| 174.6] 4,464) 113.8) 375,225) 127.2) 3,001 148 .6| 311,897| 138.6 
1910 1,417} 228.5 | 23,000} 164.3 3,378] 168.8 | 198,231] 247.1 1,252} 100.6 | 61,462) 254.2) 5,322) 135.7| 489,014) 165 .8| 4,044) 200.2) 383,696) 170.5 
1911 1,475) 237.9 | 30,000) 214.3 3,761] 188.0 | 212,345) 264.7 1,271) 102.1 63,426] 262.3] 5,893) 150.2] 517,512) 175.4) 4,249) 210.3 395,209) 175.6 
1912 1,557) 251.1 32,000} 228 .6 4,135} 206.6 | 238,506) 297.3 1,300] 104.4 | 66,528) 275.1) 6,081) 155.0} 541,040) 183 4| 4,490) 222.3) 409,700) 182.1 
1918 1,741) 280.8 | 35,000) 250.0 4,687] 234.2 | 259,737) 323.8 1,973] 158.5 | 68,029) 281.3} 6,538) 166.7) 570,615) 193.4 4,662) 230.8) 423,570) 188.2 
1914 2,083) 336.0 | 40,000] 285.7 5,382) 269.0 | 282,072) 351.6 2,041} 163.9 | 71,428} 295.4) 6,941) 176.9} 604,270) 204.8 4,888) 242.0) 439,517) 195.3 
1915 2,319} 374.0 | 48,000] 307.1 5,861) 292.9 | 304,662) 379.8 2,298] 184.6 | 74,142} 306.6} 7,373) 187.9] 626,844) 212.5) 5,165 255.7| 455,129) 202.3 
1916 2,511) 405.0 | 48,000) $42.9 6,286) 314.1 | 332,884) 414.9 2,635} 211.6 | 77,526] 320.6] 7,834) 199.7| 659,876) 223.7| 5,472 270 .9| 474,278) 210.8 
1917 2,562) 413.2 | 55,000} 392.9 6,780} 338.8 | 355,192] 442.8 3,138] 252.0 | 80,523] 333.0) 8,130) 207.2) 687,279) 233.0) 5,372 265.9) 489,656) 217.6 
1918 2,091) 337.3 55,000} 392.9 6,011) 300.4 | 374,269) 466.5 3,165} 254.2 | 83,839] 346.7] 7,126) 181.6} 711,416) 241.2) 3,902 193 .2| 557,931) 247.9 
1919 2,966] 478 .4 62,000] 442.9 7,028} 351.2 | 392,682] 489.5 3,145] 252.6 | 86,861] 359.2] 6,838} 174.3] 737,135] 249.9) 4,392) 217.4) 605,526 269.1 
1920 3,147| 507.6 80,000) 571.4 9,917) 495.6 | 413,824) 515.8 3,435] 275.9 | 88,025} 364.0] 9,204) 234.6) 761,448) 258.1] 5,454) 270.0) 630,637 280.3 
1921 3,518] 567.4 85,000] 607.1 10,887] 544.1 | 439,483] 547.8 3,709] 297.9 | 94,607] 391.2} 9,943] 253.5] 797,106) 270.2) 5,417| 268.2) 655,086) 291.1 
1922 3,789] 611.1 91,500] 653.6 10,703] 534.9 | 472,687) 589.2 4,082} 327.9 | 99,566] 411.8] 11,188] 285.2} 833,089] 282.4) 5,471) 270.8) 671,352) 298.3 
1923 3,927| 633.4 | 101,715] '726.5 10,789) 539.2 | 511,259) 637.3 4,629| 371.8 | 105,122} 434.7] 11,826) 301.5] 863,671] 292.8) 5,253) 260.0) 688,686) 306.1 
1924 3,901) 629.2 | 112,824! 805.9 10,596) 529.5 | 544,449] 678.7 4,759| 382.2 | 110,367] 456.4) 13,190] 336.2) 893,147| 302.8] 5,344) 264.6) 710,585) 315.8 
1925 4,003} 645.6 | 122,496] 875.0 10,677) 533.6 | 570,544) 711.2 5,259| 422.4 | 117,070] 484.1] 13,606] 346 .8]1,024,423] 347.3] 5,451) 269.9) 724,452) 321.9 
eee ILLINOIS IOWA (Univ.) MICHIGAN MINNESOTA 
ee Students Volumes Students Volumes Students Volumes Students Volumes a 
ing in | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number | Per Cent 
VUSTOAD bel bo Se ea Sl roe eal Nelle aa 1,632*| 100.0 | 41,167 100.0 S005 100.0 145,460 LOO COS | esac 1 ete | eames 100.0 
1905 3,326 100.0 | 74,326 100.0 1,815*| 111.2 | 64,584 156.9 3,832 116.0 194,692 183.834 Seceee | e e irene wets eee ae | 
1910 4,471 134.4 | 157,836 AW EY ow emotion | = Mie 98,844 240.1 4,755 144.0 270,998 186.3 3,675 100.0 133,000 100.0 
1911 4,609 138.6 | 180,371 Q42 .7 1,898 116.3 | 101,499 246 .6 4,751 143.8 288,358 198 .2 3,822 104.0 145,000 109.0 
1912 4,810 144.6 | 209,529 281.9 1,912 117.2 | 106,220 258 .0 4,930 149.3 305,684 210.1 3,822 104.0 160,000 120.3 
1913 4,139 124.4 | 233,586 314.3 2,081 127-5 |116,358 282.6 5,099 154.4 322,040 yan ee | 3,682 100.2 177,500 133.5 
1914 6,113 153.7 | 262,926 Soot 2,449 150.1 | 125,031 SOSRT 5,520 167.1 337,417 932.0 3,809 103 .6 185,000 139.1 
1915 5,486 164.9 | 300,592 404.4 2,584 158.3 | 133,568 324.5 6,034 182.7 352,718 242.5 4,261 115.9 207,406 155.9 
1916 5,796 174.3 | 330,895 445 .2 2,909 178.2 | 141,684 344.2 6,284 190.3 368,238 253 .2 5,180 141.0 230,842 173 .6 
1917 6,162 185.3 | 361,682 486.6 3,120 191.2 | 150,766 366.2 6,601 199.8 383,976 264.0 5,576 151.7 250,361 188.2 
1918 5,087 152.9 | 387,992 522.0 2,112 169.9 | 160,778 390.6 5,932 179.6 400,830 A ESA 4,972 on 266,000 200.0 
1919 6,678 200.8 | 411,453 553 .6 3,675 225.2 | 171,709 417.1 8,857 268 .2 413,666 284.4 8,707 236.9 280,000 210.5 
1920 8,549 257.0 | 434,370 584.4 4,297 263.3 | 185,554 450.7 8,560 259 .2 432,394 297-3 8,514 93 ei 300,090 225 .6 
1921 8,739 262.7 | 451,722 607.8 4,556 279.2 | 199,758 485 .2 9,611 291.0 457,847 314.8 8,946 Q43 4 367,250 276.1 
1922 9,538 286.8 | 480,595 646 .6 4,915 301.2 | 213,513 518.7 9,803 296.8 497,913 342.3 9,675 263 .3 380,000 285.7 
1923 9,729 292.5 | 505,567 680.2 5,445 333.6 | 224,748 545.9 | 10,068 304.8 545,675 eee Al 10,335 281.2 395,000 297 .0 
1924 9,906 297 .8 | 531,641 715.3 5,564 340.9 | 244,112 593.0 | 10,506 318.1 570,806 392.4 10,684 290.7 425,000 319.5 
1925 | 10,685 $21.3 | 559,617 752.9 5,638 345.5 | 271,809 660.3 | 10,432 315.8 596,614 410.2 in Rabe 305 .2 445,454 S049 
‘ NORTH CAROLINA OBERLIN OREGON RUTGERS 
seers fort Students Volumes Students Volumes** Students | Volumes Students Volumes 
Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
1900 . 497 100.0 | 32,000 100.0 417 100.0 | 44,705 100.0 200 100.0 8,675 100.0 184 100.0 | 43,180 100.0 
1905 . 582 117.1 | 43,804 136.9 670 160.7 | 67,554 151.1 281 140.5 | 12,915 148.9 Q17 117.9 | 48,770 112.9 
TREAD. 6 te Sie 821 165.2 | 57,340 179.2 982 235.5 | 112,321 Zo 2 619 30955) |) 31,000 SO3ma 419 227.7 | 61,560 142.6 
TOU t 3 787 158.4 | 60,342 188 .6 1,004 240.8 | 119,592 267.5 661 330.5 | 36,299 418 .4 340 184.8 | 64,521 149.4 
LL Sees 796 160.2 | 65,027 203 .2 998 239.3 | 125,691 281.2 669 334.5 | 41,226 475 .2 380 206.5 | 66,991 155.1 
19l3 . 837 168.4 | 67,452 210.8 1,017 243.9 | 136,923 306.3 691 345.5 | 46,415 535 .0 377 204.9 | 69,226 160.3 
1914 . 886 WiSeos | dl, 209 222.8 1,029 246.8 | 144,485 323.2 732 366.0 | 51,578 594.6 420 228.3 | 76,480 Wi aA 
MO AUr ane a 1,011 203.4 | '74,750 233 .6 1,002 240.3 | 154,538 345.7 818 409.0 | 58,589 675 .4 443 240.8 | 79,755 184.7 
LOIG Re. 1,059 Paes aL Net eed Us 241.3 1,029 246.8 | 164,628 368.3 877 438.5 | 67,969 183 .5 434 263.0 | 84,783 196.3 
LU ees 1,138 229.0] 79,205 247.5 1,077 258.3 | 175,625 392.9 1,036 518.0 | 76,573 882.7 537 291.8 | 90,000 208 .4 
LOLS 855 172204] 83,151 259.8 972 233.1 | 185,985 416.0 961 480.5 | 84,881 978.5 523 284.2 | 93,700 217.0 
W919 2 1,154 232-25| 88,316 276.0 1,191 285.6 | 194,393 434.8 1,294 647.0 | 92,142 | 1062.2 588 319.6 | 97,200 225.1 
1920 . 1,384 278.5 | 93,914 293 .5 1,155 277.0 | 204,500 457 .4 1,795 897.5 | 99,589 | 1148.0 632 343.5 | 100,320 232 .3 
LOZ. ve 1,493 300.4 | 99,771 3 ate) 1,195 286.6 | 217,019 485 .4 1,891 945.5 | 106,649 | 1229.4 708 384.8 | 110,000 254.7 
LOSS oe iar wa vs 1,683 338 .6 | 108,405 338 .8 1,250 299.8 | 230,664 516.0 2,241 | 1120.5 | 122,845 | 1416.1 790 429.3 | 112,935 261.5 
DRYAS oem A Se os 1,944 SOs | 120,104) 377.4 1,262 302.6 | 240,972 539.0 2,400 | 1200.0 | 130,470 | 1504.0 824 447.8 | 115,960 268 .6 
RO ZAl eters 2,259 454.5 | 134,989 421.8 1,240 297.4 | 251,904 563.5 2,443 | 1221.5 | 140,823 | 1623.3 7719 423 .4 | 120,603 279.3 
1925 . 2,434 489.7 | 147,422 460.7 1,324 317.5 | 260,930 583 .7 2,757 | 1378.5 | 152,596 | 1759.0 788 428 .3 | 125,453 290.5 
; STANFORD TULANEt VASSAR YALE 
“ag ep pe a! Students Volumes Students Volumes Students Volumes Students Volumes 
Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
1900 . 1,331 100.0 | 51,651 LOO ZO8 | Retna | Sac vicentick.,| enter | tment 656 100.0 | 35,455 100.0 2,517 100.0 | 658,000); 100.0 
1905 1,568 117.8 | 85,932 LOG AS Re eye. | Meera stece a] mentee | Eaeencattet 983 149.8 | 50,725 143.1 2,992 118.9 | 811,480) 123.3 
1910 1,744 131.0 | 143,881 SiO: Otters, [urs wisi) | ares st Wee ty 1,040 158.5 | 68,800 194.0 3,312 131.6 | 852,450) 129.6 
1911 1,758 132.1 | 162,432 S14:.05| Meer tal Me ira | eevee n | Pumice 1,058 161.3 | 72,408 204.2 3,282 180.4 981,530 149.2 
1912 1,774 133.3 | 174,379 0 15 Os | Men eeee|\ Linetete der. | iraateian tea Ma cae 1,055 160.8 | 76,487 215.7 3,229 128.3 1,083,029 164 6 
1913 1,792 134.6 | 187,877 363.7 sae | Perot ek ane ameeeerk 1,043 159.0 | 80,877 228.1 3,288 130.6 1,116,812 169.7 
1914 1,906 143.2 | 201,806 390.7 388 100.0 | 33,916 100.0 1,073 163.6 | 84,451 238 .2 3,268 129.8 1,154,358 175 4 
1915 2,054 154.3 | 224,165 434.0 392 101.0 | 35,736 105.4 1,120 170.7 | 88,261 248 .9 3,310 181.5 1,188,939 180.7 
1916 2,199 165.2 | 234,547 454.1 440 113.4 | 37,562 110.8 1,125 171.6 | 98,087 262.5 3,267 129.8 |1 249,006 189.8 
1917 2,186 164.2 | 244,273 472.9 441 113.7 | 39,463 116.4 1,102 168.0 | 97,240 274.3 3,262 129.6 1,279,600 194 5 
1918 1,718 129.1 | 253,695 491.2 379 97.7 | 41,126 121.8 1,125 171.5 | 101,804 287.1 2,006 79.7 1,316,350 200. l 
1919 1,744 131.0 | 263,720 510.6 382 98.5 | 42,728 126.0 1,120 170.7 | 105,586 297.8 2,416 96.0 1,356,350 206.1 
1920 2,264 170.1 | 271,685 526.0 560 144.3 | 45,623 134.5 1,106 168.6 | 110,649 $12.1 3,128 124.3 1,383,355 210.2 
1921 2,307 173.3 | 284,970 551.7 657 169.3 | 47,514 140.1 1,089 166.0 | 115,920 $26.9 8,222 128.0 1,471,028 223.6 
1922 2,545 191.2 | 294,996 671.1 739 190.5 | 49,136 144.9 1,143 174.2 | 123,358 347.9 3,455 137.38 1.514.717 230.2 
1923 2,501 187.9 | 306,985 594.3 775 199.7 | 50,976 150.3 1,148 175.0 | 128,975 363.8 3,784 150.3 1,582,102 240.4 
1924 2,719 204.3 | 320,182 619.9 785 202.3 | 53,382 157.4 1,146 174.7 | 184,954 380.6 3,957 157.2 1,644,516 249.9 
1926+ 4). 2,797 210.1 | 331,528 641.9 825 212.6 | 57,037 168.2 1,150 175.3 | 142,090 400.8 4,445 176.6 1,697,322 258.0 
—‘Dataforsucceedingyear. ~~ **Loes not include collection of sheet music in the Conservatory of Music. OP ee 
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AMES CALIFORNIA CINCINNATI COLUMBIA 


Academic See Total University Total Library Total University Total Library Total University Total Library Total University Total Library 


Amount | Per Cent | Amount | Per Cent | Amount |Per Cent! Amount | Per Cent | Amount | Per Cent | Amount | Per Cent | Amount /|Per Cent| Amount | Per Cent 
Th om oe gd ees acer PSS pel IP cern nceeel beeen i er saa! [enter eres rary Pres lccrncios ary feemiecer ire $117,327| 100.0 | $ 2,140} 100.0 |$1,076,005) 100.0 $ 63,148) 100.0 
FLAC D) eee wan ene Meee | ere el eee weavers |" iene’ | ccalcheveneeeawe)| ola wvelen | a lel wisians mune. saree 149,826) 127.7 4,032) 188.4 | 1,115,178) 103.6 62,920 99.6 
FEED) Om Meese ees |S peter ann) Meer, ly may een ig, crepe Raanaieas| eee (e wie eeyel|l emacs 166,809} 142.2 9,504| 444.1 | 1,156,642) 107.5 72,953) 115.5 
Dh ee eR cre mmo e eh | ease cvegeconiss| im nstteet cicome [amet oa retateres «ff ucpeee tee | eee ecw || Petes, ss 158,062} 134.7 7,613} 355.7 | 1,184,736] 110.1 69,675, 110.3 
Dare eee | emrrcreteecee tee balers gee | eee oercaeic |i. gh oencte | Gils wire. ois wate |aete miso | Neuere eof [ea Ms ote 150,466} 128.2 5,306] 247.9 | 1,273,964) 118.4 76,915; 121.8 
kN, = 3 lai caste ce eee Reames a Peete aes barca Pion Aiea Oem crac cert (emer erin 150,458} 128.2 5,842| 273.0 | 1,332,081] 123.8 68,983} 109.2 
TSDC) Ch en ae | meee err eee ae | i eee lle arc caory='| suahsiesajays sc |maetetete ess [a asrersens sil ware sien 166,684) 142.1 6,630} 309.8 | 1,377,736) 128.0 73,188) 115.9 
ITC) a RN cnrits: | alice Sen | ied welrn tots, [Tras nei | arerevene alae |, <odersivete |e sacecaane o> cene-euee 214,311; 182.7 8,962} 418.8 | 1,441,335) 134.0 66,608; 105.5 
NC) Smee ome | ete reriey er [iota eeteracs un cfstcietece'lf a tvfatrere, an i-aileyavetere, Goore:|\mere 1h Sef a mwecesanenteiioy ine Mefetioners 217,844 185.7 11,640) 543.9 | 1,493,456) 138.8 70,659, 111.9 
HOTRY pe BO sattao.o Gast So Recatndt Nites sewoecacreceea |RRica eeaAas acen Reaietcriers Wee rere io (gear Scie [leer eee ice 243,680) 207.7 8,378] 391.5 | 1,727,753) 160.6 69,478; 110.0 
TOMO, ma: Se gelk a6 ceuccors| beet eon ce i hens See een a ered Meee erie ecto cet Rime 254,832] 217.2 7,509] 350.9 | 1,896,463) 176.3 72,367) 114.6 
1911 aL ALOU TOL O51 2,00 ler LOO: (> ls. acohivs eure aw ait | ous ees [ee ee 256,033} 218.2 7,594, 354.9 | 2,140,937) 199.0 79,675; 126.2 
1912 585,198) 121.8 LS 91/5 Mee tl OA ll eee a eay ees imitate ge ol mura’ s ereyratns| oulener esr 309,599) 263.9 6,287} 293.8 | 2,308,920] 214.6 97,245) 154.0 
1913 766,810} 159.6 135590) [Ree LOWS ial cree ereetccss| cacte cre ome lle melstover sual Gey tee eets 315,553) 269.0 8,722} 407.6 | 2,507,307| 233.0 | 112,559) 178.2 
1914 1,158,974| 241.2 14,300} 113.0 |$1,992,617| 100.0 | $ 80,610} 100.0 | 367,632) 313.3 7,379| 344.8 | 2,689,075) 249.9 | 127,760) 202.3 
1915 1,300,454) 270.7 15,545} 122.8 | 2,268,377) 113.8 79,229 98.3 | 384,847) 328.0 9,338] 436.4 | 2,865,657| 266.3 | 101,078) 160.1 
1916 1,288,780} 268.2 16,820) 132.9 | 2,435,766} 122.2 78,096 96.9 430,075| 366.6 6,942) 324.4 | 3,071,864) 285.5 | 124,883) 197.8 
1917 1,521,921} 316.8 25,670| 202.8 | 2,680,190) 134.5 82,763} 102.7 | 484,273} 412.8 11,731} 548.2 | 3,145,362] 292.3 | 128,068) 202.8 
1918 1,580,467} 329.0 29,775) 235.2 | 3,240,163] 162.6 76,152 94.5 | 475,106) 404.9 10,062} 470.2 | 3,175,060} 295.1 | 124,889) 197.8 
1919 1,762,722) 366.9 32,985} 260.5 | 3,829,284) 192.2 82,491} 102.3 634,432) 540.7 12,033} 562.3 | 3,272,598) 304.1 | 124,250) 196.8 
1920 2,107,005] 438.5 42,495} 335.7 | 4,950,355] 248 .4 99,793} 123.8 | 819,257) 698.3 16,291} 761.3 | 4,125,369] 383.4 | 172,817; 273.7 
1921 2,494,017) 519.1 46,810] 369.7 | 5,743,837] 288.3 | 125,414) 155.6 952,140} 811.5 19,658} 918.6 | 4,943,976) 459.5 | 223,116) 353.3 
1922 2,798,048] 582.4 46,075] 363.9 | 6,300,045} 316.2 | 156,854) 194.6 985,101} 839.6 16,895} 789.5 | 5,253,851| 488.3 | 214,652) 339.9 
1923 3,004,111] 625.3 68,820} 543.6 | 7,335,113) 368.1 | 172,842) 214.4 |1,035,366) 882.5 21,687} 1013.4 | 5,644,452) 524.6 | 222,467) 352.3 
1924 3,148,790} 655.4 70,860| 559.7 | 6,699,555] 336.2 | 177,441} 220.1 {1,196,810} 1020.1 28,424) 1328.2-| 6,092,768) 566.2 | 234,116) 370.7 
1925 3,316,503) 690.3 82,590} 652.4 | 8,309,962) 417.0 | 182,884) 226.9 |1,305,383) 1112.6 34,153} 1595.9 | 6,556,783; 609.4 | 263,561) 417.4 
———— Sooo 
CORNELL ILLINOIS IOWA (Univ.) MICHIGAN 
ee Pes Total University** Total Library Total University Total Library Total University Total Library Total University Total Library 
Amount | Per Cent | Amount | Per Cent} Amount |Per Cent} Amount | Per Cent | Amount | Per Cent | Amount | Per Cent | Amount |Per Cent} Amount | Per Cent 
19005. $566,059) ee L008 O51. 8 $2,623) 10050. |.2 06 estes |p ccsracste em [F Soneqerere o ||) erecer'sxe “| ucianetel otwace:| ort To « lei er | wirel wpeyiv ose [cna tame ape | =)cotrce nee ets 1 es 
LST 553,545 97 .6 BAC OOO ee 1 Oo eb ilnace. cremcbe ts |jhec clearence iiecrs arenes] (emerweeterets $207;846| 100.0 | -$°9;130). TOO%0 | Sic coier cf em mest nn tee ee 
1902 . 585,834| 103.3 SO.509| mend Leelee ooh ays: lle ekea corer || Sm yarteecllie coke Sie 955,702) 123.0 9,865) 108 1 | ois 6s 10 wes | eee ee 
1d ty amas 618,889] 109.2 305000 | tee 09 85 | sere ee rreicus |e acoso: si |" MeN metre | perv eaete ts 951,695)" 121.0 10,798)" “118.2 js. 6558 wees Sie | eee 
oe eee 704,428| 124.3 B45 520 ee LOG dm eentare aiaitebel No eten ote |e eet ersaciy: Ma cere: ote 234,853] 113.0 7,959 87.2. len ocean =] Ree «| ee ee 
1905 . 709,629} 125.2 SAAS ime LOG O4 | pees socks | eel epsieten It meeaeerere | peters 270,525, 130.2 LU, 825]% - 12955 | vx exw seen | ate eee ne reac 
1906 . 750,289| 132.3 OPO mee LOO <erctore heterc| meee Syager|| mame tri coite.)| eas aetna 269,498) 129.7 12,181) 182,59. | ..@e ssa ss] he 4 ees al 
1907 . 813,615| 143.5 39:263 |e SOR al conte ornare meacrer eee) eeeerenneey | Munitonyy 311,154} 149.7 D,187| 100.6.) sscet nes] Sn ce ke | Leen nen 
LOOStea es. 796,495| 140.5 MO OO| Merl 261 On| caer antteerel het viaty | aumctteteccall alee shes 331,214) 159.4 9,474) 108.8 |i. se5% s08] ome ed we ce ets ten 
L909 <5 5s 861,828] 152.0 ASS 50 (ELL GOs On skeet eri aetae.he™ |e eeerewemva| Mane beara 342,062) 164.6 9,724) 106.6 Poss. xen, Sale ee gn een nn 
EOLG ee hs 940,856! 166.0 BUSTS Lig. LO eUiy lasretr rere | masta ete" Wace atta ety lana Pacer 395,961; 190.5 18,048] © 19'7..'7 |. s0<ccs0sia]) S's aceue eRe 
1610 RUNS eee 1,000,196| 176.4 SU, O10 mL SSeS 5 neo eesneeces| ws viene Bis cs vhal| ener. 402,967) 193.9 20,786) 297.7 bocce <a ca) ule ee] an aetna 
1 ee 1,036,047} 182.7 44,234) 135.6 |$1,566,173} 100.0 | $ 93,429} 100.0 493,910) 237.6 20,916] 290.7 fa. k cu <cun|) <gares | eens ae 
phy ts ee 1,040,136} 183.5 43,922} 134.6 | 1,607,708) 102.7 89,084 95.3 505,439) 243.2 26,204) 287.0. |... sauces] ce cue |) ere Sennen 
1914... .~ |1,081,899| 181.9 48,009} 147.2 | 1,986,464) 126.8 | 159,106] 170.3 | 588,704) 283.2 24,540) 268.8 bien cowscxd Geman eee Thi 
1915. . 1,121,218] 197.8 42,594) 130.6 | 2,102,812) 184.3 | 116,139) 124.3 639,169) 307.5 238,859) 258.8 |. ..55055) Swen Been 
ROLG. 3 -s 1,098,532| 193.8 BO OLO ATS LEG: meee crear | ine varied ube avis ce ok ayaa 760,632) 366.0 25,625) 280.7 |. ..s<cxuucl «eum | ce eee cee 
1917. 1,205,633] 212.7 43,845| 134.4 | 2,545,745] 162.5 | 139,022) 148.8 | 831,073] 399.9 26,464, 289.9 |$2,158,701) 100.0 | $ 73,472) 100.0 
1918 . 1,318,184] 232.5 39,489} 121.0 | 2,581,354) 164.8 | 139,288) 149.1 934,251} 449.5 $1,059} 340.2 | 2,185,148) 98.9 80,586) 109.7 
1919 . . - {1,609,057} 283.8 47,043| 144.2 | 2,739,122) 174.9 | 117,811} 126.1 |1,008,348) 485.1 $7,755, 418.5 | 2,635,360) 122.1 92,245) 125.6 
it ee 1,761,108] 310.6 51,846} 158.9 | 3,149,495} 201.1 | 118,453] 126.8 |1,295,702) 623.4 43,190} 473.1 | 3,420,142) 158.4 | 166,944) 227.2 
1921 . .. . {1,741,829} $07.2 67,372) 206.5 | 3,513,765) 224.4 | 160,420) 171.7 |1,656,539) 797.0 50,393} 551.9 | 4,850,318) 201.5 | 196,733) 267.8 
1922 . . . . |1,968,7382| 347.3 67,258) 206.2 | 4,173,088) 266.5 | 179,464) 192.1 |1,916,987) 922.3 57,252} 627.1 | 4,612,616) 213.7 | 215,239) 293.0 
1923 ... . {1,988,710} $41.1 59,359} 182.0 | 4,306,761) 275.0 | 194,411) 208.1 |2,016,917) 970.4 56,345} 617.1 | 5,084,391) 235.5 | 226,468) 308.2 
1924 . . . . |%,083,001| 367.4 59,059} 181.0 | 4,593,657) 293.3 | 207,857) 222.5 |2,319,414) 1115.9 | 111,189) 1217.3 | 5,793,540) 268.4 | 249,946) 340.2 
1925 ... . |%,214,127| $90.6 63,167; 193.6 | 4,814,001) 307.4 | 215,390) 230.5 |2,472,477) 1189.6 | 150,490) 1648.3 | 6,438,957) 298.3 | 281,200) $82.7 


*No data are given for Minnesota, Oregon, and Stanford. 
**Endowed colleges at Ithaca only. 
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For other institutions see Table D continued. 
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Exprenprtures, Nor Incuuprina PerMANent Capita Ourtays. Toran Untversiry AND Torau Liprary 


(Ser Derinition or Expenditures ror Eacn Institution on Pace 117.) 


a a ea a a a a ee el ea ee eS 


NORTH CAROLINA OBERLIN RUTGERS 
Academic — Total University Total Library Total University Total Library Total University Total Library 

Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
MOO Beg. ee oe S Qe he koe emntoto bee TOOCKat an paca ae $ 100,675 100.0 $ 5,315 100 0 oe ienseein 2 ceca eee 
TOO Paar emectane oe eee |e cco Se | moet poe at | ee eal | ere 96,382 95.7 5,564 L047 | is anaes Oe et ee 
LOO Sat. Se Da ne hie ed 5040 100.0 $ 2,912 100.0 102,091 101.4 6,247 LIT 5 | eevee 55% 1 — Sore ete |e oot et 
LOOS eee uae ee ; 87,838 112.8 3,948 13526 114,435 Se, 7,484 L408 | caveats ade | See ee 
OOS Soe were soe 90,778 116.6 3,879 L332 ER Ay 122.4 8,494 159.8. | Sree See cee oe 
T0005 ete ae: ee 97,893 125.8 4,235 145.4 121,394 120.6 7,900 148.6 (|) Saati | Se eS ae ee 
DOG reenact eres to |S neewnces °| 2 nade gs 4,702 161.5 147,200 146.2 10,761 202°3:> | SSeksess |” “a eee eee ee 
TUE ce: ees tie aoe eee 56,140 (eral 4,678 160.6 150,934 149.9 14,715 VIC D> ise Ses) | Be aaa © | eee ed 
OOS are 121,911 156.6 10,719 368.1 251,000 249 .3 21,154 hho ee | i eer Ram me fe 
909 eee cee bat oo 141,772 182.1 (puts? 258 .0 256,000 | 254.3 21,848 AVL 1 @ | eosin et |" ee ie eee 
1S) Oe eter et ee ee : 150,024 192-7 11,424 392.3 275,000 Sey es ALG | 89925] [> sec eieemice | ae Sere 
A RS xa ree raat eee 149,983 192.7 10,634 365.2 314,000 SL Aw) 25,116 ee es ed er eon errs seeee pe es 
LOLS eect ne ies eee 150,042 192.8 9,512 326 .6 314,000 311.9 25,116 AT 5 a) es oC | eine ee | See 
LOTS eee ee ee 164,565 211.4 10,058 345 4 320,000 317.9 25,587 Cho MMe ed err at ane ah rn yr | 8 
LD Tae ey a. Gots 168,783 216.8 10,973 376.8 323,360 S21n2 25,590 481.5 bine eset 306.” | Pca oop) ans er 
UGS. mel ee eA re 203,023 260.8 10,204 350.4 349,896 347 .6 26,671 501.8 $274,989 100.0 $ 8,552 100.0 
1OLGa eee st : 218,671 280.9 11,270 387.0 362,885 360.5 27,483 NAVA 276,956 100.7 10,137 118.5 
LO Semen cho res 225,506 289.7 11,538 396.2 376,261 fas th 29,311 651.5 384,989 140.0 11,193 130.9 
OVS eae encs mrt he. shes 261,573 336.0 16,483 566.0 667,440 663 .0 37,630 708.0 387,313 140.8 13,626 159.3 
RYE Se ere ee 307,110 394.5 27,153 932.5 767,990 762.8 35,382 665.7 379,255 137.9 10,160 118.8 
DAYLE saree, Vee cae eee ea 347,798 446.8 34,052 1169.4 915,488 909.3 44,346 834.4 493,639 Li9 15,657 1835 
AA los =e ee Chee arr ees 608,671 782.0 30,975 1063.7 745,882 740.9 48,449 911.6 590,451 214.7 16,992 198.7 
WATTS ane bran eno oe 687,146 882.8 46,255 1588 .4 748,413 743 4 47,899 901.2 658,665 239 .5 22,139 258 .9 
LOSS eee ee 801,156 1029 .2 56,591 1943 .4 803,811 798 .4 47,467 893.1 712,926 259 .3 25,109 293 .6 
VEEL es ee re aero 1,010,749 1298.5 65,452 Q247 .7 832,360 826.8 51,604 970.9 734,386 267.1 25,709 300 .6 
TODD Seiten tea e ites, 1,137,568 1461.4 68,976 2368 .7 850,754 845.0 59,496 1119.4 782,106 284.4 26,940 315.0 

TULANE VASSAR YALE 
enone nee Total University Total Library Total University Total Library Total University Total Library 

Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
1 ae $ 72,583 100.0 $ 600 LOO 0 gar ec oteeres | cee a eee | anne oh ert eer $ 769,598 100.0 $ 30,858 109.0 
OO Leas oe RCE ae 71,838 99.0 600 100 0:2 aoeiincak |) cose, le me ees [Eee 776,761 100.9 29,660 96.1 
01 ae i 73,458 101.2 700 116.7 Od ed be rats cor oe eg EO en he om Beye 796,883 103.5 31,451 101.9 
GUS re eee a ee hs 81,377 las, al 1,100 LSS 58 ele etr terete | Mecere scene nit || emetic cree nerat | Sn renee 827,514 107.5 36,150 117.1 
Ub 26a ao ea 83,758 115.4 1,150 LOL Ro Soe wcskverceen |e an artes terre oe! ice et teeae teal | aan 874,546 113.6 35,195 114.1 
Vi ee ie em 86,365 119.0 Lwozo PTA ee Dart nee mretsc ee Mehra ll. am ase 919,123 119.4 40,430 131 .0 
GOGe laais srs eas 86,847 119.7 1,250 208 .3 ee LER ae Pogue hen ee A 980,446 127.4 44,617 144.6 
Vet oP eke te eee ae 94,400 130.1 1,350 BOG sO Ne aesccne cagtey Chin) lemme tere ole rial dare: a RRO | Tenet 1,101,587 143.1 47,320 153.3 
1O0G . dugh se 3 Psp ae ae 94,915 130.8 1,350 AA TE ol Pete ce eee er ME err etl os 8 ke 1,163,608 151.2 71,018 230.1 
YU toe OR ee a eer 98,061 13501 1,500 OU: () bat ate ery ctrecere's|| names vty; sac anemone | EMC 1,240,208 161.2 67,782 219.7 
(CU er ae 100,578 138.6 3,338 OGGiS Beco h ce | cureitt nl: meet Pore li mmreicreits 1,171,165 152.2 72,904 236.3 
UY OS eS cetera rely ar 97,212 Loon 3,213 GOOs Oe imine | Meat ere CAN Cees 1,328,545 172.0 79,421 257 .4 
BUIM 3s se see his e's 88,184 121.5 PEW a: OS 7 Ve lavencial), © owas: lao cee TF Leen 1,387,331 180.3 84,634 274.3 
he Lees oy Willy, 8. se 89,751 128.7 2,850 ACB 0 atl Bencietn veda ap. | Mane marcrer ae ree tee oe 1,501,532 195.1 80,596 261.2 
MOL aoe. ey lees. 88,547 122.0 2,876 BO CS'21| Sean teaees hoes vice ie ote Pe ey oe 1,585,493 206.0 89,616 290.4 
LOD fete ees eo ines, y 94,991 130.9 3,033 505.5 erin Cul leek rises [ON a ns 1,609,024 209 a 88,072 285.4 
TE LO pee see: rus ae 96,983 133.6 3,576 596.0 |$ 380,275 100.0 $ 20,939 100.0 1,676,891 217.9 92,551 299.9 
LG meee Ses ste on ie. 99,274 136.8 8,515 585.8 415,110 109.2 20,562 98.2 1,826,825 237.4 94,571 308.5 
RLS nak hee aes 103,339 142.4 8,529 588 .2 460,753 121.2 19,782 94.5 1,846,143 239.9 91,034 295.0 
UN SP ee hema ae » 115,635 159.3 3,464 577.8 843,642 221.9 22,928 109.5 1,982,865 257 .6 112,328 364.0 
LUPE cena % 8 123,380 170.0 4,944 824.0 996,111 261.9 25,093 119.8 2,667,518 346.6 121,312 393.1 
UE Oe a ee 163,466 225.2 6,015 1002.5 1,147,277 301.7 $1,312 149.5 3,098,549 402.6 147,669 478.5 
iB i PAS re ee ee ee 204,426 281.6 6,948 1158.0 977,726 257.1 34,030 162.5 3,634,797 472.3 162,315 526.0 
PRN Ser ae ee 225,533 310.7 8,637 1439.5 1,109,702 291.8 34,923 166.8 3,728,486 484.5 164,026 581.6 
RUS Gy oe be, ed ms 235,127 323 .9 9,815 1635.8 1,248,341 $28.3 38,159 182.2 4,032,240 523.9 199,469 646.4 
Ee a ae 255,328 351.8 12,196 2032.7 1,283,732 337.6 42,700 203 .9 4,348,564 565.0 214,688 695.7 
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TABLE E : 
’ s 
EXxpEenpiturES ror TeAcHING SALARIES AND Torau Lrprary Expenpitures, Nor INcLupina PerMaNent CAPITAL OuTrLAYs 
(The number in italics is the actual amount expended for the year indicated. The numbers that follow are percentages of the number in italics.) 


AMES CALIFORNIA CINCINNATI CORNELL ILLINOIS IOWA (Univ.) 
prSawnln Year Banding in Teaching Total STebigeieetotal os Teaching Total Teaching** Total Teaching Total Teaching Total 
Salaries Library Salaries Library Salaries Library Salaries Library Salaries Library Salaries Library 
ee rl retake ens Paha gm | “eisai @o om | woes es $41,579 yy Oe ree Drea Grew re hr ee 
Ped a eR Savas aan [oc ieee! | kOe cco Le wa dace’ 101.3 188 4 «=| ogee po | Sardis es -| 0 0 gral aren al a ee $112,482 $9,130 
ee Re atts. aw, gece ean Lege | seers | wen Yan Pe 120.6 44451 4 eel | See ee 118.7 108.1 
pr ened (eee fo ee yyy | ase ee 189 .0°° |32855.7o ons es lee | ee ee 128.3 118.2 
Re Ree Mea Meret Sera a | Tees Few Lane eee | xe ae ales 154.3 GA7;9 Leet eee | oaeeeee Remee | eee chee | aaiecemnerees 128.3 87.2 
(hbo ss “eestiat a ciA aS SSS et a erence nh arn ey (Pie Aa 159.8 ee beer ere erat re on eh or a he ek 136.5 129.5 
RC eRe rian at oa, Gorcacs | Seo ina | Seas wee ORES 170.5 TOS ats anal peters wet est vall lccermcentees eed oteeet nloacr rou) | Goad S ISS 140.1 132.9 
CU So SARS ena Bc cpa parent satan Rares fates Eearareracaamat 210.0 418.8-2| 3 Rete ee eee eee 157.3 100.6 
EES OS eee Ser al Sue on perk Baan ne Raney er ees aera ara Q45 7 54959 es oat tered ee ee | ieee ead ee ee 178.3 193.8 
BG ee ets ee heim EMRE e a Reo tn cee | ma irntee Ose? Las ee es 269 .2 991-82) 2 iseaed seein eee eee 178.3 106.5 
WUE o. & SSS gee Satay erred, cag Rae eee aera ee ae 306.4 S50.0-8|S6P76571 | 2889, Lola lene y eee cee ee 207.3 197.7 
Re DG AS. a ox NSS $185,189 PLE OOO a eer os (ate. ares 317.4 354.9 106.1 10950 [a ieee ar ee 210.9 227 .7 
Ret beter est Wrce = a “a, Se : 121.4 LIQ SA Son tee rah sree | ite eat a 348.3 293 .8 106.1 TES 30 Sees te ee 265 .3 229 1 
Ree Sc eneey Tse 182.2 LOZ ae ee ao ane late ee sm 391.8 407 .6 111.3 RC Ra a oie onl Sie 269.7 287.0 
DE e is eran’ wn a 6a 176.2 113.0 | $740,216 $80,610 407.1 344.8 112.2 12254 $890,71 $159,106 ro WG 268.8 
LO VO ee een tee 62. 204.7 122.8 EP ieo 98.3 475 .6 436.4 114.2 108.8 105.0 73.0 263.8 255.8 
Le 234.5 132.9 131.6 96.9 512.8 324.4 118.9 109.7 118.1 ate 410.7 280.7 
LOL ere eat, Se aot os 254.5 202.8 173.8 102.7 534.4 548 .2 124.4 UPI eh es seat 87.4 438 .3 289 .9 
tn yn oa eae 252.4 235 .2 150.4 94.5 548.3 470.2 97.9 10029 | aes 87.5 461.7 340.2 
CE Se rae 246.6 260.5 163.1 102.3 719.3 562.3 102.3 120322 eee re 74.0 482.5 413.5 
OCUS ae ee Pee 341.5 335.7 184.9 123.8 864.7 761.8 153 .9 182.5 146.5 74.4 624.3 473.1 
Rare Beeps eyes.) coc as Ce 489 .2 $69 .7 275.9 155.6 994.4 918.6 185.8 172.2 161.9 100.8 871.7 551.9 
DA See heat ete eee 614.8 363.9 297.1 194.6 1,052.0 789 .5 203 .3 171.9 211.8 112.8 1,005.8 627.1 
UES Sen nla. wee oucee bree 607.0 543 .6 325.6 214.4 1,146.4 1,013.4 204. 4 L517, 226.3 122.2 1,052.6 617.1 
VE DN ae oP 676.7 559.7 384.1 220.1 1,331.8 1,328 .2 213.6 150.9 238.1 130.6 1,125.5 1,217.3 
(rt eaetuna mee se grees ee 714.9 652.4 411.7 226.9 1,752.0 1,595.9 218.9 161.4 256.3 135.4 1,257.8 1,648.3 
eee 
MICHIGAN NORTH CAROLINA RUTGERS TULANE VASSAR YALE 
Academic Year Ending in Teaching Total Teaching Total Teaching Total Teaching Total Teaching Total Teaching Total 
Salaries Library Salaries Library Salaries Library Salaries Library Salaries Library Salaries Library 
Wola ea ee ies vedere eae | wens STAT RIE vrais fous wou’ <. |* acd oye a teeree- | caehscato eee $42,745 S600. 9 No Pe ew nl Goce es $361,395 | $30,858 
ee re eh fe Voce en st vig wala v. [eMac nee es eRe eles. | wees oie « 99.8 100 :0= | 2 tan ee eee 106.6 |, 96.1 
De oye ee St SET SE peel ee i Se i ares Bree sec aco Raanirae ire 114.3 Ns ir fie a ra Pee oF 112.1 101.9 
ee ts PE esate eee Pee cre ca | ale-enn cals. dom oe soe vf [alee e ewicter | maaine ae a's 115.4 188.8 3) Ste eal eee eee 115.3 117.1 
aE OM eng cia eo | AS ciren ea fe dah o's ae wo $58,546 $39,679 we rca Io oe ae | segs 122.5 TOL 4 cas ee esd eS es 117.3 114.1 
RE a erg 2g xSP alia aha ja ws We | im we 107.2 LOO S Me lee tatetereseiere tl mocun eerie. 124.0 $20 8 oO) Sse xe) oe 125.4 131.0 
OU met sme fe. | airfares ye; |e, orertase Ses 95.7 Le1S Sa} aes ere | ieates aa ee 131.2 SOB iS: ol) keaivmeseecl: eee pee 126.4 144.6 
Ba eee fn iss ates. [se Ries eae | ve Sees 12036) Sian. ee ae | eee ne eos 133.3 22520" 1 cote can) | pceranines 145.2 153.3 
PO a ew eS at rere eel ae ee eae meer ee me DTG SST | eas tay errata 135.7 925.0 ha sss ee | ee ee 158.4 230.1 
OUI NTE Ra see Re cat Res Acts ei | Siauatecy 8 ae 135.2 198 7 ey| Ave seas cee | arate epee 131.4 250.025] ens cannce eee 165.1 219.7 
UE) oes oes slo Cen ecu REO ol a acre 140.2 COL 50 lcoee ey con | Oe heats 127.8 65653: | tame) Secon aes 152.6 236.3 
VDA! Gog 8 eo a a | PSS eree en ieee marie: 148.5 Ba brace tag | sarees hits 129.3 685.5" i iwawen we eee 174.7 257.4 
TLC Ee segs orn | aietete eats: | hurts eoets es 166.7 ee oe ial area Meu ee 115.4 468 (So) ua kw Smka be ae ee 182.1 274.3 
SA As ty okt a ay aoe | Mein ae ea 163.4 ot Re Seen Rete ay eae 118.3 478:0 | | kwenswed, Tec 192.3 261.2 
OR Go ee ee era io Gere a 186.0 CORED bain wc cea leer she om 128.3 470.3: if ox'sa ven Dee eee 198.7 290.4 
TE Ss IS Oe ee eee roe rere Oey 200.1 263.1 $117,867 $8,552 133.5 605.8) oaceceecl Sees 203.9 285.4 
fl ps: Ee a ee ROP ee CET eee 204.4 290.5 115.4 118.5 128.5 596.0 $169,675 $20,939 209 .9 299.9 
eg es es se « 1, 0956,708 | 875,472 203.1 297 . 4 118.5 130.9 128.3 585.8 106.9 98.2 227.0 306.5 
4) eae ee i a 93.4 109.7 209 .3 424.9 119.1 159.3 128.0 588 .2 108.8 94.5 201.3 295.0 
| ee a ae 96.1 125.6 242.0 700.0 126.3 118.8 127.1 577.3 109.5 109.5 193.1 364.0 
BUCO a se se es 141.2 227.2 367.2 877.9 157.8 183.1 127.0 824.0 119.7 119.8 305.6 393.1 
Ly) AES a eer ee ee 180.3 267.8 584.2 798.5 186.9 198.7 225 .2 1,002.5 144.38 149.5 347.7 478.5 
Bee ee a. ee 206.4 293.0 723 .6 1,192.4 207 .6 258.9 301.9 1,158.0 154.38 162.5 362.2 526.0 
|) i 214.4 308.2 748 .2 1,458.9 232.1 293 .6 345.7 1,489.5 158.8 166.8 $87.3 531.6 
i re a 223 .0 340.2 849.8 1,687.3 248.5 300.6 356.6 1,635.8 183.1 182.2 410.3 646.4 
fd ae oe 235.1 382.7 1,037.9 1,778.2 260.3 $15.0 359.7 2,032.7 200.2 203.9 451.4 695.7 


ne a a A le ee ae Lae (e 
*No data are given for Columbia, Minnesota, Oberlin, Oregon, and Stanford. **lndowed colleges at Ithaca only. 
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TABLE I 
Exrrenpitures ror TRAcHING SALARIES AND For Liprary Starr SALARTES* 


AMES CALIFORNIA CINCINNATI CORNELL 


i a Sg Teaching Library Staft** Teaching Library Staff** Teaching Library Staff** Teaching** }Library Staff** 


Amount | Per Cent | Amount | Per Cent | Amount | Per Cent | Amount | Per Cent | Amount | Per Cent | Amount | Per Cent | Amount | Per Cent | Amount Per Cent 


——— ff Lf | | TS en | a | NT 


T0000 =. Restate | Mi er Rove emg Steels | snawa tae s--| menacehp onsen [irene meets Ree teeets|| Samteyatec et $-41,579| 100,00.) 3 1,658) —100°0 |: pic oe ee 
POOR Bes cs cre sixtoccigug | Lotstone. Gs pees RES irre eal Mr eer einer aot ere 42,103} 101.3 1,840). V1. Oo | csi sey | eae acon ees ee 
HOTS: co ya td E eoiciansdecy toc necte Pema co.cerar Riera ears Remsen ake |eeiere. wees Paretan een Gememete 50,127} 120.6 5,728]: B45 .5--| "25 0% | eenoiete tere | ee eed 
TINGS 5 ee a RS esa ge eee arget Ime ec Aas Deco Poa eae fe cacao] Pe tnretaaas 57,807| 139.0 §;296)5¢ 31954: | osiso a el ieee eters | eee 
OO ETS Ee et ne eel eed Cea ee RR Re Pee Sees | Ue hatte 64,170} 154.3 4,654) = 280%.'7 = |= seco wile eteecer | eae ee 
EOOG seers: Reese een eet ae || eee race ||) cee antoky [ra Fate emcreten [lca rete saeta | cums atten s | Oarcare, » 66,455) 159.8 $,849|° = 23D. Vif segs ome] aerate] Slee tie aie | eee 
1906. x. =< Peete | amc rouse ches | eum ote aak =| Lam teen. Sede | eave: scateeeel [a vansitec Ree |e nee 70,894) 170.5 8,869] 233745 | Sacctye em | ctain ety at mee eens tae 
OP a he |b eis ord es Git RS pe Aterue ( eiiccr [eee cncer creed mecca Rene incarericd Meera soar 87,311) 210.0 Ai, 952) 298 oT Ss eeeorn | bere ook | eed 
1h! ee Grates maarewreaeay el ster | Seen ote are tes] Ome eter a's Ee ad een a et sgseene | Maetepenanoe 102,162} 245.7 4,794): — 289 01]. oe] ecw Doe oo aire ee 
TENTY 2 eo ace IES Bloaral 2 eigenen acl een ero ees en ieee MMC rarats Mesorae cara 111,918} 269.2 A G42 280205 eee seam eit ees ee nm 
POUT ae ES eteig nll? SSG ie ee ciel ie Cecaseraiies fem ranicerare nce Rams arena ea Oaee| See homer ere 127,381| 306.4 4,089] 246.6 |$476,471| 100.0 |$ 20,252} 100.0 
ci tne cie. Louise 100,001 -7,141) 100.0. |) ace eek | a ieee eee 131,969] 317.4 3,956} 238.6 | 505,501) 106.1 20,860, 103.0 
11S ss | 22s, S41) 12154 9,135) 127.9 SG Oro| bee Gortee 4 epic eccap Ta.cloter 144,833) 348.3 3,380} 203.9 | 505,513) 106.1 21,630) 106.8 
1913 . . . . | 244,808) 182.2 ye es SN) OG RR eee eee Pe eee ae ee 162,918) 391.8 4,319} 260.5 | 530,295) 111.3 22,240! 109.8 
1914... . . | 326,249) 176.2 8,915] 124.8 |$ 740,216) 100.0 | $ 42,123} 100.0 | 169,260} 407.1 4,038] 243.5 | 534,814) 112.2 23,905} 118.0 
Othe oe el o1 9,17 2|— 204-7 9,126} 127.8 | 872,554) 117.9 45,102} 107.1 | 197,745) 475.6 4,219} 254.5 | 543,921) 114.2 22,850} 112.8 
1916 . . . . | 434,352) 234.5 11,410) 159.8 | 973,839) 131.6 44,393} 105.4 | 213,207) 512.8 6,043] 364.5 | 566,323) 118.9 23,480) 115.9 
1917... . | 471,344) 254.5 13,210} 185.0 |1,286,490| 173.8 47,264) 112.2 | 222,214) 534.4 5,726) 345.4 | 592,682) 124.4 23,572| 116.4 
1918 . . . . | 467,482) 252.4 15,538] 217.6 {1,113,490} 150.4 48,085} 114.2 | 227,968) 548.3 5,235} 315.7 | 466,403 97.9 22,830} 112.7 
1919 . . . . | 456,608} 246.6 17,140} 240.0 |1,207,240) 163.1 51,608] 122.5 | 299,068} 719.3 6,040} 364.3 | 487,476) 102.3 23,070; 113.9 
1920 . . . . | 632,482) 341.5 21,406} 299.8 |1,368,965| 184.9 58,191} 138.1 | 359,537) 864.7 8,006} 482.9 | 733,519} 153.9 23,725} 117.1 
1921 . . . . | 905,970) 489.2 24,520) 343.4 |2,042,110) 275.9 74,148} 176.0 | 413,450) 994.4 10,338] 623.5 | 885,069} 185.8 24,400; 120.5 
1992 . . . . }1,138,487) 614.8 26,491} 371.0 |2,198,998| 297.1 84,498} 200.6 | 437,401) 1052.0 9,970} 601.3 | 968,511) 203.3 27,200) 134.3 
1923 . . . . {1,124,132} 607.0 31,235} 437.4 |2,410,250} 325.6 | 101,624) 241.3 | 476,676) 1146.4 13,694; 825.9 | 973,868) 204.4 29,770} 147.0 
1994... . |1,253,097| 676.7 33,035| 462.6 |2,842,858) 384.1 | 111,022) 263.6 | 553,763) 1331.8 17,533) 1057.5 {1,017,916} 213.6 30,400; 150.1 
1925 . . . . {1,323,851} 714.9 44,316} 620.6 |3,047,660| 411.7 | 119,408) 283.5 | 728,484) 1752.0 25,170) 1518.1 |1,043,169} 218.9 32,950) 162.7 
Se SS SS SS 
ILLINOIS IOWA (Univ.) MICHIGAN NORTH CAROLINA 
pane bee Teaching Library Staff** Teaching Library Stafftt Teaching Library Staff** Teaching Library Staff ** 


nf | - a 


Amount | Per Cent | Amount } Per Cent | Amount | Per Cent | Amount | Per Cent | Amount | Per Cent | Amount | Per Cent | Amount | Per Cent | Amount | Per Cent 


Lo. ee Ree eel en a pri ogees | seces|! Gua «') aaeas | = ewes |S ae ee 
MO re Ss |) ent! 4ke5: $112,482|© 100.0 | $2,450! 100.0. | ../:.41 t.as. | csseeul ewes | Wyn eek| eee 
Mee ls as le sevcte| ets. .b Soyak 198,407] 118:7-|- 9,945] 120.2 | ccsvece| cece] wscowe]> cu tcuy | muceuecl » ceemies Eaneenn a 
fo OO Sd eae een ped eee 144,847) 198.8 | 8,791 184.0 |. .cc-vy.|-wec. s'| wwewecl cet] pene eet 
| ee | Miseee | - ee... 144,26212,128,8 |.-°8,110|_ 126/02|evposm| cee |e eel eae $ 58,546] 100.0 | $ 1,154) 100.0 
PE orends) | sce ens. 169j548| 915055-| = 9,5021011618-| ~,-amad-|aceeene | coer | Nea 62,785] 107.2] 1,537] 183.2 
2 ed Mee on ened arene! eee 157,548] 140.1 | 3,932] 196.0] .......| ..... ; Vp, Maxie 56,026] 95.7| 1,753} 151.9 
Cr ne See il ane eal eee en 176,888] .167.8"|" 4;205|- 175.8 | <2t. ys] 45s | Assoc ee cael ee 1,501) 130.1 
Se Sealed woe as: 194,887} 17808 | 04,679] 0186.95] cemacen| Gwsee)) were) Saas Reeth 2,446] 212.0 
ead deen B00,580| 17839 - fie 457| 8 181,00) yee. eye) wanes eee 79,156] 135.2| 2,735] 237.0 
TOUCS- 29 Alea] (saree) ana yeaa ss aes a ore 233,204) 207.3 5;613|- 925.0 =| eee eal deere ements | Recent 82,083} 140.2 2,775) 240.5 
“yh eel ees a ea ee ee 997,251| 210.9| 5,267| 215.0] ..:....] cece | ceeeeal veces 86,936] 148.5 | 2841) 246.2 
eS Re ae ee eee 298,422 265.3| 7,790| 318.0] .......] ..... hotel Heete 97,600] 166.7] 2931| 254.0 
yes ee ee Bee bas 303,387 269.7 | 8,280] $88.0] .......[ ...ce | ceeeee] cece 95,650/ 163.4 | 3,200] 277.3 
1914... . |$890,714| 100.0 |$ 49,196) 100.0 | 357,355) 317.7 1 ARS SOO HT ali erase were |) trees] Mihai gone 108,910} 186.0 3,845} 333.2 
1915. . . . | 935,499] 105.0] 55,105 112.0 | 296,757| 263.8 |  7,980| 301.2] .......] 0...) cece] cae 117,150} 200.1] 4,901! 364.0 
1916 . . . . [1,052,030] 118.1] 61,094] 124.2 | 462,011) 410.7| 8,613] 351.6] .......) 2... cet eds 119,650] 204.4] 4,565) $95.6 
Ty OE a ee 69,569} 141.4 | 493,009| 438.3 | 9,221] 376.4 |$946,703| 100.0 | $ 37,824] 100.0 | 118,900; 203.1| 4,583) $97.1 
Oo hs ete Se raya erent manera 67,528] 137.3 | 519,308) 461.7 9,625} $92.9 | 884,188 93.4 44,070) 116.5 122,550} 209.3 7,182) 622.4 
SSR: CS Dee 59,049] 120.0 | 542,725] 482.5 | 10,075| 411.2 | 910,116, 96.1 | 48,487] 128.1 | 141,680] 242.0] 7,979) 691.4 
1920 . . . . |1,804,874| 146.5 67,787) 137.7 | 702,191) 624.3 12,208} 498.3 |1,337,193} 141.2 88,981; 222.0 | 816,008) SGV: i* <.cinulia ween 
1921. . . . |1,441,708| 161.9] 76,520/ 155.5 | 980,550| 871.7 | 16,753] 683.8 |1,706,841| 180.3 | 103,079] 972.5 | 342,018] 584.2] 15,283) 1820.0 
1922 . . . . |1,886,676) 211.8 99,756) 202.8 |1,131,324) 1005.8 18,523) 756.0 |1,953,946) 206.4 | 117,496) 310.6 | 423,651! 723.6 18,844) 1682.9 
1923 . . . . {2,015,638} 226.3 | 103,281} 209.9 {1,183,956 1052.6 18,552} 757.2 |2,030,191) 214.4] 122,983) $25.1 | 488,042) 748.2 22,106 1915.6 
1924 . . . . {2,120,358} 238.1 | 104,306) 212.0 |1,265,990) 1125.5 28,634) 1168.7 |2,111,862) 223.0 | 136,977; 362.1 | 497,533) 849.8 29,427) 2550.0 
1925 . . . . |2,283,193| 256.3 | 109,282| 292.1 |1,414,815) 1257.8 | 50,608| 2065.6 |2,225,232) 235.1 | 149,893| 396.3 | 607,657| 1037.9 | 32,909) 2851.7 
1 CX yy de ching wg Minnesota, Oberlin, and Oregon. Uijosa mek tectorie on thea Pes For other institutions see Table F continued. 


***ndowed colleges at Ithaca only. 
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TABLE K—Continued 
EXPENDITURES FOR TRACHING SALARIES AND FoR LIBRARY ‘STAFF SALARIES 


RUTGERS STANFORD TULANE 


Academic Year Ending in Teaching Library Stafi** Teaching Library Staff** Teaching Library Staff** 


eS | eS |S | | 


Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 


ee dee Te ot oss snr | eons | mck eens |- oe eee $ 205,392 100.0 $ 6,760 LOO SO | eeetcete avon | Sater dhe lene ieee 
SN) re meet Mr (loa aici ele orien pom see i too ews 213,796 104.1 8,200 A ee ere Pere ere Gf a 
JSS St ee a Ge eee ree oo | eer eae |= wae 292,725 108.4 9,000 183.21 — | sae ee | eee ee ed 
De) begun CI Mtoe | Sei, Sect [oan Seis rva ae |) ns walvaa et | a me oe 233,505 1 tat 7,994 T1858 | FS ee | | er ee 
BER one eee Ng ne Pe aS Sates (een eiaks ae > | Gee aes haste tei ee acane 230,513 112.2 8,630 ih yew fa ee ese mG ff ee sar th eet: 
MUL a So er ere Rist pl aie rcikeneres = | wae awe nem. | ere ame 244,893 119.2 8,955 i bs) es ete eee oe ra yee Rear 
ROU Ghee pean es pales AFC Ee Mn ea ate ae Scena raise oc] 267,422 130.2 11,403 T6850 Rec | ae ree eee aN 
TAN TBD og Xe gS Soy SOR pes ot aa ert ren (ens iene ae Ceri tes (ere rire ahaa (meer eee 12,400 188540 S| ec tia aera ce ole | aot oes ee 
0 SS eer ae ener ee Frei stociiieal cee Sadao eee ce or eee 338,522 164.8 19,830 > As ie ee eer as Ice emetic em! 
1D) Qe ee ee eee aren ns, oie | bo arte eee ee ee gh | otis ote 369,955 180.1 19,830 298 5B. SSG > |S Ske eee] oe ee ee onen ee 
USN) cee et rea ee re SEEPS eee eee rere Noreen | ee cvacaterties,| eae atarscens 394,923 192.3 20,681 305.9 $ 54,640 100.0 $ 1,740 100.0 
Pin re ee Serer eee Cartan a | wile sike "| aurea ee |. eae oe 398,373 194.0 19,560 289.3 55,265 101.1 1,740 100.0 
ES Sra ae ae ata |e nce, carlin nse kercr ee [t= ee ve eeeie | a ew eons 418,676 203.8 19,600 289.9 49,325 90.3 1,740 100.0 
DEES Gh & OES RS et aoe Pa eee ae ea ii eer a 405,595 197.5 22,635 334.8 50,550 92.5 1,790 102.9 
LUN Oo Sis ere a oye RN Si a |e at ee ara Romer are 424,052 206.5 22,204 328.5 54,860 100.4 1,790 102.9 
See gees oo Oe | LL 1,007 100.0 $ 4,600 100.0 497,589 242 3 22,695 330.7 57,080 104.5 1,790 102.9 
EO EG gree Mec sist tees 136,023 LUGS AS Sete ona ere ale cane e's 527,514 256.8 25,011 370.0 54,930 100.5 1,790 102.9 
TN Ss oa Petes ene 139,666 US Oise |e cee ssicle |e aber enone 541,706 263.27 25,761 381.1 54,830 100.3 1,790 102.9 
LOLS te ce a 140,427 EL ee ea Raterst opel te bs ccoratee | ba arse ancso es aetna 25,746 380.9 54,730 100.2 1,860 106.9 
PS Sierra ers cae 148,851 1268S Sate | eer nee 559,046 272.2 27,671 409 .3 54,330 99.4 2,160 124.1 
LOSS Se nee ae 186,035 5 TRS ae neers een | Seek eee 708,600 345.0 34,205 506.0 54,280 99.3 2,315 133.0 
OCD Boe eee eae 220,304 186.9 8,765 190.5 854,060 415.8 39,519 584.6 96,250 176.2 3,245 186.5 
OS Fee see reeves Pcen 4s 244,705 207 .6 13,080 284.3 1,008,683 491.1 43,144 | 638.2 129,050 236.2 3,245 186.5 
(OES Sa ae mary ace 273,568 932 1 16,300 354.3 1,043,045 507.8 45,028 666.1 147,750 270.4 3,480 _ 200.0 
1 Eee ie we ache Bee nthe eee 292,894 248.5 16,300 354.3 1,128,161 549 .3 49,490 (one 152,450 279 .0 3,750 215.5 
LUZ Bee 306,810 260.3 18,250 396.7 1,198,815 583.7 50,804 751.5 153,750 281.4 5,360 308.0 
VASSAR YALE 
Academic Year Ending in Teaching Library Stafft Teaching Library Staff** 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
ae name ee ee a eee 
TOMY fg ee pe CO Se eect en mec aed ra ee en $ 361,395 100.0 $ 13,043 100.0 
VS WG oe open ie ce eee et eee |e pains ce | BH seinen § =| Sa ane 385,213 106.6 13,453 103.1 
Te og oe me Soe ect an) (a re ete 404,986 Gis oI 14,075 107.9 
OO Sk ee ae. pe) be eben cee ES eae ee ores eS Peeper a 416,663 115:3 14,502 111°2 
ei) Le ee MG feta cera) | Sean ee ete PP Sete 5 424,012 ULvico 15,773 120.9 
VOT: soley Ue ede ASS ced) aan oiero eae en Sra ra geet or | Gne Ua eins 453,347 125.4 17,411 133.5 
Teaite . 2 eco Bw te 5 Od Gobir ak (ear er ree eS 456,913 126.4 21,074 161.6 
TC tee me |e stares Nt) Ch sn, 9 fo Pattee) 8G” eee 524,577 145.2 21,343 163.6 
HOSS ep Sa Uo cea, al ae” Sey cea FOSS SRR ar ea rae Oe earl 572,360 158.4 30,876 236.7 
TST sass MM idcriyies. LL) ga eta |) risks 2] aera 596,693 165.1 36,548 280.2 
Fr re MMR SAN reels Aire ee Vee newt | a ace ee, (ig 0 Boag 551,629 152.6 35,335 270.9 
Oa oe a peta cals an See NPI Seat eS = a OF carte 631,321 i Wo 34,793 266.8 
re ee et EN veweste = Vip) sive awae 2 (f cweee ee YO Se ales 658,025 182.1 36,810 282.2 
i ie cil | eas vic Gl) ee | Swen |” ee swtwree 694,877 192.8 36,470 279 .6 
ae OR a 2 BR en Le ee Ah emer 718,229 198.7 $8,171 292.7 
OE ol en ee es er ee a ce 736,994 203 .9 39,361 301.8 
LOGE ye is wb sy $ 169,675 100.0 $ 11,371 100.0 758,517 209.9 43,880 336.4 
MU Skee) ox wie ee 9s e 181,396 106.9 10,850 95.4 820,228 227.0 43,757 335.5 
TLS toy se 4s 184,529 108.8 11,751 103.3 727,668 201.38 45,049 345.4 
Me etd ia eh Rene. ¥ 185,873 109.5 12,320 108.3 697,920 198 .1 48,110 368.9 
Reta wa vice « Fir i>. 203,155 119.7 12,420 109.2 1,104,419 305.6 60,737 465.7 
UL db + corte are Par 244,860 144.3 13,627 119.8 1,256,406 347.7 76,242 584.5 
Ui a a aor 261,792 154.3 15,380 1385.3 1,308,882 862.2 78,059 598.5 
Reese se te 269,433 158.8 16,317 143.5 1,399,722 387.3 82,963 686.1 
i) a ee be 810,725 183.1 17,711 155.8 1,482,855 410.3 90,346 692.7 
1925 . eo 339,700 200.2 18,700 164.5 1,631,227 451.4 100,492 770.5 
**Full-time and part-time workers. {Full-time workers only. 
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TABLE I 


Number or Pertoprcanst (Ses Dertnrrion or A Periodical vor Eacu Institution ON Pace 118) 


iS 
= eee 


Ames* California** Cincinnati** Cornell** Illinois*** Iowa (Univ.)** Michigan** Minnesota* 
Academic Year |__ = > 
nding in iraige 
Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Nu mber | Per Cent 
1900 . 200 DAR e rend rete lm ae tl peed |) ee ea Ul Bare 414 100.0 213 100.0 775 100.0 P 
LO) Sees 200 AUP ein 1 Ohare Fas he beet ar ae A fh Jad aes oe 9c seman 589 142.3 344 161.5 818 105.5 : ; 
OUR 225 i ee ee 351 UO AD Sha vena Pe ie 644 155.6 374 175.6 867 111.901 Sen eee 
1903. 225 1 A es Cee age eee 851 1005 0. le tie, 0 ar eee 728 175.8 581 272.8 739 9054 | — os 1] lao 
jit, ee Q25 tO Ae) fal ee lier orca 851 LOO FO *|eeraers. ote awe 843 203 .6 497 283 .3 780 100.6] 9 2.0 |eeeaeee 
ROU weiss 225 Whe. ah OP come Ses Ree 393 LUD Os tae cetera 1,031 249.0 448 210.3 1,148 148.1 core ha eee 
LOUGae yy 6 225 bg TS eed ire 395 pW 3 ti yes es we 1,112 268.6 364 170.9 | 1,259 162.5 321 100.0 
AM Se SO Baie at Olea e ein et Geren ned On aoe 395 LEGO LP hese | a0 es 1,224 295.7 513 240.8 | 1,278 164.9 460 143.3 
1908 . Bes Gh esl ie are ee res 395 LL SO see arco ety panes 1,272 307.2 514 241.3 | 1,469 189.5 560 174.5 
1909 . 250 SOC Wiles ps ol ees 395 L170: | epee es | eas 1,429 345.2 501 235.2 | 1,482 191.2 602 187.5 
Sete ET Me tees (oe vide. 1 avae's 895 BEES: oeg eyes lc eee 1,800 434.8 629 295.3 1,518 195.9 647 201.6 
Ret Re ecee tana h  aiaa Lene 300 80:05 |" |omerir ane 1,967 475.1 695 326.3 | 1,509 194.7 691 215.3 
LOL eee s Rane | EN ners | sarah | maces 300 BORO | ereenneme mre ert 2,426 586.0 715 $85.7 | 1,683 204.3 774 241.1 
LOIS. 300 150.0 | 7,000 100.0 300 inal cet awe lk, omens 2,848 687.9 758 855.9 | 1,614 208 .3 845 263.2 
1914 . 400 200.0 | 7,200 102.9 300 SOTO: |eeren| me rae es 3,433 829.2 806 378.4 | 1,723 292.3 932 290 .3 
LO sete 400 200.0 | 7,300 104.3 300 S50 || arteries | Seeertatets 4,579 1106.0 837 $93.0 | 1,702 219.6 972 302.8 
OU Oates 400 200.0 | 7,400 105.7 300 85.5 | 2,334 100.0 | 5,130 1239.1 905 424.9 1,710 220.6 | 1,051 327.4 
BASS ly ore 800 400.0 | 8,110 115.9 300 85.5 | 2,350 100.7 | 5,421 1309.4 938 440 .4 1,789 230.8 | 1,069 333 .0 
EY BS TN ential Neelar ct ee beara 8,411 120.2 325 92.6 | 2,329 99.8 | 6,504 1571.0 629 295.3 1,884 943.1] 1,187 369.8 
1919 . Sel Re rae 8,605 122.9 355 101.1 | 2,443 104.7 | 6,970 1683.6 781 366.7 | 2,022 260.9 | 1,295 403 .4 
1920 . 1000 500.0 | 8,834 126.2 378 107.7 | 2,366 101.4 | 8,066 1948.3 935 439.0 | 2,253 290.7 | 1384 431.2 
1923) — See peed | Gea es 8,984 128.3 406 Toei |e eoo 97.9 | 8,359 2019.1 963 452.1 | 2,448 315.9 | 1,420 442.4 
1992 e. 1100 550.0 | 9,633 137.6 304 86.6 | 2,132 91.3 | 8,529 2060.1 | 1,006 472.3 | 2,817 363.5 | 1,493 465.1 
TORS sce. crete mk | atirar esate 10,012 143.0 588 167.5 | 2,260 96.8 | 9,132 2205.8 | 1,093 513.1 | 2,883 372.0 | 1,612 502.2 
1 OS Aer 1314 657 .0 | 10,420 148.9 705 ZO00FOE 2237 95.8 | 9,943 2401.7 | 1,154 541.8 | 2,757 355.7 | 1,683 524.3 
1925 . 1414 707.0 | 11,179 159.7 | 1,063 302.8 | 2,288 983: O55 | cee See 1,176 552.1 | 3,361 433.7 | 1,715 534.3 
North Carolina**** Oberlin* Oregon* Rutgers** Stanford** Tulane* Vassar* Yale** 
FRSESTEL © ENN L CS Ce Noa | eee | ee Cen er ee ee | Se ee eS ee eee 
Ending in 
Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
LS OCaml nan ater ae ames Tevn tc Sel ew Ys esyaiwie oe? | me ae ems | See vunate ed | | aoce Speman Gm reneite sie 334 100.0 79 10030] ce | eines 1 ee 
OO seen tetars |e pteress = [hs srotete,'e Siete eeatovatbaifartore “ti, oametonete a [lieve ester o el Meee ol s1-ommats | Sekaraey si ove ae | meeenet se We | EamGMionte <i 79 100 20° 15 S35 — eee Se ee eee 
OOP ere ween |e ss | os nels 73 LOO FO 5 he al Se ee eee ree Stohee ee | atege Siete 97 192.8 | =~ ee 4 | Sree ee ee 
GOS Sramecttche en [te ero [une scene ese 74 LOVES Seles ine aed fag ee ae toe 464 138.9 96 19155. |  SeS5 ie ee 
BNF oc eo elena aceon Sreerare mn 80 USS Ge eee Prete ys |e ee | eta 484 144.9 98 p67. ip Se pemrerarmant Meir err 
Ib eas ie yk eerie] iene 118 VOLO af ea case acetate over a Meee | 2 oe acess 640 191.6 104 181. 6°) <3). | ae eee 
L9OGs ee Rep ie one 139 LOU EAS lie Gosek mm] Fon ey wa \okace ee aoe ase 640 191.6 101 127.8) | See Se ae ee 
UE eee weoee 200 100.0 153 2007 6) 2g | eter fe, eae tee Ee cet 749 224.3 108 18670) Se ed 
L908 Sawn a 390 195.0 183 250.7 Seve, [Mente ie ah | smc ste set | Guat ccpelate 796 238 .3 112 141.82) <2 5." | See oo eee 
NGOSI es ots 404 202.0 ao 319.2 158 LOO SO 2 peers rues | wae tereeans 833 QA49 . 4 118 149-4 | ce PP Se eed ee 
TLS. 426 213.0 258 SOS As be ao anche | cana mee. fae see 880 263.5 127 160 .8 °|-) a - | ee 
ISEL. 458 229 .0 268 Fo SW 3 Mel am re al (means er eer oe sete g-| Cabernet 128 162.00 |) = a2 =) 4s l ee eee 
1912 . ; 643 321.5 278 SSORS S| eateries | coweste shite” [nee revaicnens| meets, ot one 968 289.8 133 168 40] De |e ee ee 
OLS oS autre ee 659 329.5 284 389508 Sam yeaa: eter tem | koe wets ua ask siccss 1,016 304.2 138 V4 RS] a ee 
LOLAG ers 677 338.5 297 AQ GOs | mame ccerce | tones es mcteh i egiost ens 1,049 314.1 154 194.9 | a Se eee 
NOLO wee sees 689 344.5 306 ALOE D & | aie cysts | Meh etens 529 100). Os | Scere al Geet 156 197.5 | See 4" Be 
LLG sean 701 350.5 333 AD G2 tomers | der, cto 543 102.6 | 1,093 327.2 161 QOS 28) pee | eee iad ee 
0) Wt 8 RS oro | ea eel ear 369 50S 35.5) ee | ernea ee. 549 103.8 | 1,118 334.7 163 206.3] We hE ease 
VOLS ree aes 5 Cea Ps. wen 366 OO Lae aie ee ee 544 LOS SS) meters: ol ieecrere 170 DIG |= 7 eS ee eer 
LO LO Bates. sis 854 427.0 370 SOGLS 2 Meee ocaee | aaa 609 TLOs 1S | See | eect 183 231.6 |. oes a] = See se eee 
UE ADE Roe Gee 873 436.5 381 2 LS Oe | Saree | (ee cress 603 114.0 | 1,190 356.3 176 929 8 3] ee See 8,899 100.0 
ELAR ENA 873 436.5 407 O01 ee mente | eter ass 619 LV ROS | petit een eens 172 217572 | Saeovnuen ieee ates 8,887 99.9 
ET de es ea ar 900 450.0 418 OI LEO |emmmeceereeah |e ware she 640 aU P Bite. te tegi c 180 227.8 Sed Leong 9,064 101.9 
1923 . 1,181 590.5 440 ay deat (| eee ato she 647 | AS Baal b mare onl o™ arpcese ee 207 262.0 457 100.0 | 11,066 124.4 
yd ne 1,500 750.0 449 615.1 Sih fae | exert es 657 LOO ol rs eae | eee 210 265.8 533 116.6 | 11,261 126.5 
UEDA estas] 0,400 850.0 451 617.8 778 492.4 665 125.7 | - 1,255 876.7 228 288 .6 542 118.6 | 11,548 129.8 


tNo data are given for Columbia. 


*Purchased. 


**Currently received (gifts and purchases). , 
***Number subscriptions currently received (two copies of same periodical counted as 2). 
****Prior to 1923 some exchanges included; from this date on, all exchanges and newspapers are included. 
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iT ABLE J INCREASE IN Cost or PERIODICALS. DISTRIBUTIONS OF PERCENTAGES 
Tuat Costs 1n 1925 Arg or Costs In 1910* 


CONTINENTAL PERIODICALS, 
Raat Sans DomgEstTIC PERIODICALS ENGLISH PERIODICALS Except Belgian, French, 
Cost in and Italian 
1925 Cost 1n 1910 
is of 


eet a Less | $3.00 | $6.00 | $11.00]} Less | $3.00 5 ds $11.00] Less | $3.00 # ay $11.00 
than to to and | than to and | than to and 
$3.00 | $5.99 | $10.99 | more || $3.00 | $5.99 $10: 99} more || $3.00 | $5.99 so; 99 | more 
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te HOR HOH ONE WNOROOCONWWNNIWUAWROENONNORN WH 


to 
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— 
t MOCO COCO COC OOC COC OOCOOHNOOCONCOWNOMOOOH: : 
MOTRIN Pani ke oat st 
D MON OR OOOCOR HN HOOHOHHOWNNNEWHNNODOCOOOH: 
t HOC OOCHOOHNNNNOWNHWNHRMOOHE: - 
> MOCO OOCOOCOCOONOHRW: : 3 iit 
tt MOO OOOOH OOOR WH HORN ONE RUN WHE OE ROBE AIOR HE: 6: 
OOOO OH OO COC OH COR WORN WHE WRI ON WHIROR: FG: 


bo 

oo 

So 
HOO OC OCOCOCCOOHHOOCOCON CORE WN NH HOWFMWAWRNURORAWDOOOOH: 
OOH OOOH OH HOOH OOH OOOH OOP HOHHOOCOWNON WH WNWHOM. Fe 
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720 1 
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780 1 
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840 1 
/ : 

1440 A DOB EU eed Lik eas Dian See Pa 1 

1970 37 Roary beat A ed SESE eng ee 1 
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3040 Ap DATUM hte 1 


bes P ue ER pe EYE Gl ba a) a) Pea I yee Ean PAR ell EEE cy (ke 


_ Total {109 93 18 2 | 40 76 34 6 | 76 |104 40 35 


——————. |__| | | | || | 


Qi 125.6/109.3} 108.0 120.0}109.0} 112.0 140.0)118.6} 135.5 


a i, | cer me cf ee | 


Median |161.3/127.9} 133.3 175.0/146.7| 138.0 212.9|146.0} 167.5 


— | | || | | ee || | 


Qs 212.5}162.2} 200.0 250.0/180.0} 195.0 260.0/210.0| 240.6 


; (Mery data are based on all serials purchased at Cornell in 1910 and in 1925 from the ‘“‘period- 
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TABLE N 


GROWTH IN GRADUATE WorkK IN COLLEGES AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
REPORTING TO THE U.S. Burrau or EpucaTIon* 


YEAR 


Percentage that 
Number in 1922 
is of Number in 
1900 1910 1920 1922 1900 
Enrollment of Graduate Stu- 
ete savich sh 1, 5,831 9,370 | 15,612 | 23,016 394.7 
Number of Earned Graduate 
Degrees Conferred . . . 1,952 2,541 4,853 7,327 375.4 
Number Receiving the Ph.D. 
RPREOU Eh oe rpc ety 2 ON. 342 409 532 883 258 .2 


*Biennial Survey of Education, 1920-22. Report of the U. 8.Commissioner of Education. 


TABLE O 


GROWTH IN S1zE oF Facu.tiEs In COLLEGES AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
REPORTING TO THE U. S. BurEAU or EpucaTIoNn”® 


YEAR Percentage that 
Number in 1922 
is of Number in 
1900 1910 1920 1922 1900 
Number of Faculty Members 
in: 
Collegiate Institutions . . | 11,219 | 17,281 | 28,113 | 33,109 295.1 
Professional Schools ... 8,277 | 138,285 | 10,915 | 12,256 148.1 


*Biennial Survey of Education, 1920-22. Report of the U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
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TABLE V 


NuMBER oF YEARS THAT PRESENT TECHNICAL Starrs HAvE BEEN IN THE SERVICE 
OF THE LIBRARIES OF FirrEEeNn* INstitTuTIoNs.** 


Years of Service Number 


1 97 
2g 49 
3 64 
4 30 
5 26 
6 20 
‘3 wy 
8 21 
9 11 
10 10 
ES 8 
12 7 
13 5 
14 11 
15 10 
16 5 
17 8 
18 Q 
19 Q 
20 5 
21 2 
QQ 3 
23 2 
Q4 Q 
25 1 
26 3 
Q7 0 
98 1 
29 0 
30 0 
31 0 
32 1 
oO Q 
34 0 
35 1 
36 0 
37 0 
38 1 
39 0 
40 1] 
/ 
45 1 
Total 419 
Q; 2.2 
Median 4.0 
Q; 9.0 


*A mes, California, Cincinnati, Cornell, Illinois, Iowa (Univ.), Michigan, Minnesota, North Caro- 
lina, Oberlin, Oregon, Rutgers, Stanford, Vassar, and Yale. 
**Data are as of March, 1927. 
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Advisory Committee, members, vi 

A. L. A. College and Reference Sec- 
tion, 

Ames, See Iowa State College 

committee report, 84 

Angell, James R., quoted, 54-5 

Association of American Universities, 
vi 


Bancroft Library, 74 
Bequests, conditions attached to, 76 
Binding, 

cost of, 41 

neglect of, 42 

time required for, 99-108 
Bishop, William W., quoted, 58-60 
Board of trustees, x 
Books, 

cost of, ix 

time required to obtain, 104-6 


California, University of, 
student body, Fig. 1, 8 
volumes, Fig. 1, 8 
expenditures, 18; Fig. 3, 19; Fig. 4, 
23 
reserved readings, 28-9 
inter-library loan, Fig. 7, 44 
hours of service, 48; Table 2, 49 
law library, 63 
departmental libraries, 68-70 
hours of service for staff, Table 6, 97 
retirement provision, 98 
binding, Table 7, 102 
Capital outlays, 46 
Carnegie Corporation, vi 
Cataloging, 113-4 
Centralization of library service, 76 
Chicago, University of, report on li- 
brary, quoted, 73-4 
Cincinnati, University of, 
student body, Fig. 1, 8 
volumes, Fig. 1, 8 
expenditures, Fig. 3, 19; Fig. 4, 28 
periodicals, Fig. 5, 37 
hours of service, Table 2, 49 
decentralized library service, 72-3 
hours of service for staff, Table 6, 97 
retirement provision, 98 
Circulation, 33, 85-6 


Classification, 103-4 
College libraries, x, 63 
Columbia University, 14 
student body, Fig. 1, 8 
volumes, Fig. 1, 8 
expenditures, 18 
growth in duplicates, 31 
inter-library loan, Fig. 7, 48 
hours of service, 48; Table 2, 49 
status of staff, 83 
hours of service for staff, 98; Table 
6, 97 
retirement provision, 98 
Committee on Administrative Units, v, 
vi 
Comparisons of libraries, dangers of 
direct, 7 
Cooperation among libraries, difficul- 
ties of, 60 
examples of, 61 
Cooperation of faculty and library 
staff, ix-x 
Cornell University, 
student body, Fig, 1, 9 
volumes, Fig. 1, 9 
expenditures, 18; Fig. 3, 19; Fig. 4, 
23 
periodicals, 39 
hours of service, Table 2, 49 
special collections, 74 
hours of service for staff, Table 6, 
97 
retirement provision, 98 
changes in staff, 107 
Cost of living, Fig. 9, 94; Fig. 10, 95 


Demands on library, growth in, 16-8 
Departmental libraries, x, 63, 65 
views of faculty members on, 66-8 
relationship of—to the central li- 
brary, 68-73 
Yale’s plan, 77 
Difficulties met in study, 6-7 
Documentary material, 75 
Duplicate copies, 113 
growth in number of, 27-8 
methods of obtaining funds for, 28-9 
waste of funds for, 80 
number of, 31-2 
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INDEX 


Economies, xi, 112-5 
Educational Research Committee of 
the Commonwealth Fund, vi 


Expenditures, 
relation between library and univer- 
sity, 18-22 
for instruction and salaries in li- 
brary, 22-7 


proportions devoted to books and 
to service, 34-5 
total, definition of, 117 
Extension service, 45-6 


Faculty, x 

Ford, Guy S., quoted, 56, 103 
Fugitive material, 75 
Functions of library, 5-6 


Gifts, 34, 76 
contrasted with purchases, 50 
Graduate instruction, ix 
Graduate students, growth in, 13-6 
provisions for, 46-7 
Growth of libraries, ix 


Hicks, Frederick C., quoted, 27, 28, 
31-2 

Honor courses, 47-8 

Hoover War Library, 74 


Illinois, University of, 
meeting needs of research, 15 
expenditures, 18; Fig. 8, 20; 22; 
Fig. 4, 24 
periodicals, Fig. 5, 37 
inter-library loan, Fig 7, 44 
gifts, 50 
law library, 63 
departmental libraries, 69-71 
retirement provision, 98 
Instruction, changes in methods of, 27 
Inter-Library loan, 18, 48-5 
Iowa State College, Ames, 
student body, Fig. 1, 8 
volumes, Fig. 1, 8 
expenditures, 18; Fig, 8, 19; Fig. 
4, 23 
periodicals, Fig. 5, 37 
hours of service, 48; Table 2, 49 
hours of service for staff, Table 6, 
97 
retirement provision, 98 
binding, Table 7, 102 
changes in staff, 107 


Iowa, State University of, 

student body, Fig. 1, 9 

volumes, Fig. 1, 9 

expenditures, 18; Fig. 8, 20; 22; 
Fig. 4, 24 

periodicals, Fig. 5, 37 

hours of service, Table 2, 49 

hours of service for staff, Table 6, 
97 

retirement provision, 98 

experiments of, 110-1 


Law libraries, 63-4 

Leupp, Harold L., quoted, 69 
Library of Congress cards, 118 
Linonian and Brothers Library, 12 


Medical libraries, 64-5 
Methods used in study, ix, 1-4 
Michigan, University of, 
student body, Fig. 1, 9 
volumes, Fig. 1, 9 
expenditures, 22; Fig. 4, 24 
periodicals, Fig. 5, 38 
binding, cost of, Fig. 6, 42 
inter-library loan, Fig, 7, 43 
extension service, 46 
hours of service, 48; Table 2, 49 
medical library, 64 
departmental libraries, 70-1 
hours of service for staff, 98; Table 
6, 97 
retirement provision, 98 
Minnesota, University of, 
special reading room, 5 
student body, Fig. 1, 9 
volumes, Fig. 1, 9 
periodicals, Fig. 5, 38 
hours of service, Table 2, 49 
medical library, 64 
centralization of library service, 71-2 
hours of service for staff, Table 6, 97 
retirement provision, 98 
binding, Table 7, 102 
reading room, 114 
Municipal reports, 75 


New lines of work, establishment of, 
109 
North Carolina, University of, 
student body, Fig. 1, 10 
volumes, Fig. 1, 10 
expenditures, 18; Fig. 8, 20; 22; 
Fig. 4, 25 
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North Carolina, University of—Cont. 
periodicals, Fig. 5, 88 
extension service, 46 
hours of service, 48; Table 2, 49 
hours of service for staff, Table, 6, 
97 
retirement provision, 98 


Oberlin College, 
student body, Fig. 1, 10 
volumes, Fig. 1, 10 
periodicals, Fig. 5, 38 
hours of service, 48; Table 2, 49 
gifts, 50 
hours of service for staff, 98; Table 
6, 97 
retirement provision, 98 
binding, Table 7, 102 
Order slips, checking of, 17 
Oregon, University of, 
student body, Fig. 1, 10 
volumes, Fig, 1, 10 
reserved books, 29 
binding, Fig. 6, 42 
extension service, 46 
hours of service, 48; Table 2, 49 
gifts, 50 
law library, 63 
hours of service for staff, Table 6, 
97 
retirement provision, 98 


Pamphlet material, 75 
Periodical, definitions of, 118 
Periodicals, increase in number of, 
37-9 
increase in cost of, 39-41 
binding of, 41-2 
Purchases of libraries, competition in, 
56-62 


Research, adequacy of library for, 
14-6 
cooperation in development of li- 
brary resources for, ix-x, 51-62 


Reserved books, 27-8 


lists for, 106-7 
Retirement provision, 98 
Richardson, Ernest C., quoted, 104-5 
Root, Elihu, quoted, 64 
Rutgers University, 

student body, Fig. 1, 11 

volumes, Fig. 1, 11 


Rutgers University—Continued 
expenditures, 22; Fig. 4, 25 
hours of service, 48; Table 2, 49 
hours of service for staff, Table 6, 
97 
retirement provision, 98 


Salaries, ix-x 
changes in, 91-3 
index numbers of, 93-7 
School libraries, x, 63 
Seminar rooms, 111 
Serials, Union List of, 45 
Service, xi 
needs for studies of, 32 
character of, 33 
extension, 45-6 
hours of, 48-50 
centralization of, 76 
important elements in effective, 77-9 
hours per week of, 98 
Smith, Charles W., quoted, 52-4 
Special collections, 74-6 
Stack privileges, 47-8 
Staff, status of professional, x, 84 
hours of service, Table 6, 97 
factors affecting status of, 81-4 
vacation of, 83-4 
preparation of, 88; Table 8, 90; 
Table 4, 90 
salaries of, 85-8 
relative preparation of library and 
teaching, 88-9; Table 4, 90 
changes in, 107-9 
retirement provision for, 98 
Stanford University, 
student body, Fig. 1, 11 
volumes, Fig. 1, 11 
expenditures, 22; Fig. 4, 26 
reserved books, 29 
periodicals, Fig, 5, 38 
hours of service, 50; Table 2, 49 
gifts, 50 
department of documents, 75 
status of staff, 83 
hours of service for staff, Table 6, 
97 
retirement provision, 98 
changes in staff, 107 
Student body, growth in, 8-13 
Student help, 33-4 
Study rooms outside the library, 114-5 
Summary of report, ix-xi 
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i 


Summer sessions, increase of, 16 
Syracuse University, binding, Table 7, 
102 


Terminology, differences in, 7 
Tulane University, 
student body, Fig. 1, 11 
volumes, Fig. 1, 11 
expenditures, 18; Fig. 8, 21; 22; 
Fig. 4, 26 
periodicals, Fig. 5, 38 
hours of service, Table 2, 49 
decentralized library service, 72 
hours of service for staff, Table 6, 
97 
retirement provision, 98 
Types of library work, 80-1 


Union List of Serials, 45 
Upson, Arthur, reading room, 5 


Vassar College, 
student body, Fig. 1, 11 
volumes, Fig. 1, 11 


Vassar College—Continued 
expenditures, 18; Fig. 8, 21; Fig. 4, 
26 
hours of service, 48; Table 2, 49 
hours of service for staff, Table 6, 
97 
retirement provision, 98 
Volume, definitions of, 117 
Volumes, growth in, 8-16 


Yale University, 

student body, Fig. 1, 11 

volumes, Fig. 1, 11 

expenditures, 18; Fig. 3, 21; 22; 
Fig, 4, 26 

binding cost, 41; Fig. 6, 42 

inter-library loan, Fig. 7, 44 

hours of service, 48; Table 2, 49 

gifts, 50 

medical library, 64 

departmental libraries, 65, 77 

special collections, 74 

hours of service for staff, Table 6, 
97 

retirement provision, 98 
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